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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Strect. 





OT TO SINGER ‘(Pianist and Director), : 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for | Sen 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & C 


ARMIN W. DOERNER 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
aT ee ____Cineinnati, 0. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER 
Teacher of Piano. Address 808 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 

















. MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care Joha Church & Co, 


PROF. - JOSEPH “TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


"MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’ S REED BAND AND 
CHESTRA 
Furnishes Music fr Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 


receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
Street, Camp Washington, Teacher o ‘Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHEL L, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 845 
Race ‘Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teac her of Pian ano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 
THEO. HOLLE, eae 
Teacher of the Flute and ¢larionet. Address 545 
Walnut § Street. 


OHN A. BROKE KHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEVER, 
No, 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


"MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 


PROF. JULIUS ST URM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 











cello, Singing and T horough- Bass. Residence, Green- | 


wood Street, Corryv ille. 


HENRY ‘BICH, 

Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut Street, or 
John Church ch& Co. 
MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 

No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. ‘Orders left with John 

Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co, 








HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
_ Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 





CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will be promptly attended to. 














LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 


Vocal Instruction. No. 832 East Seventeenth Sireet, 
New York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co, 


PROF. G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar, 
223 W. Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Music ARRANGED For THE Banjo, Guitar STryce. 














SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O. 


~ SCHOOLS | “AND COLLE GE. S. 


CINCINNATI 


Gallgge of Qusit, 


SOs Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
ny time, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
. CINCINNATI, O. 


CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions, 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion an J gang, their studies under the personal super- 
vision the Directress, Certificates are guatel to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











JUST OUT! 


Tue Sone TOWER 


By J. Wm. Suffern and J. B. Ferguson. 


For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The So Tower isa strong, useful work for in- 
struction and practice, full of new and pleasing Glees, 
Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc , and deserves a 
place in every School an Home i in the land. 

Its theories and progressive exercises for teaching 
are thorough!y practical, and have been worked up by 
competent teachers for every day use. 





Tus Sonc Towsr contains 160 pages, ang is offered ] 


at a great reduction in price. 
Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail. 


We invite correspondence with Music leachers who 
need a new book for their classes during the coming 
season, and are prepared to offer special inducements. 

Address the publishers, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 














Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duels, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a se te 
Vielin Part in addition to that printed Cah the 
Piano accompaniment. 


Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 86 cts. ; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five Minutes Polke, 
Max Freuling, 35 &ts. ; Fanchon Schottische, } aa 
aan 35 cts; Coral Caves March, pemsat f yan, 
85 cts, ; Memories, R Albert J ; 
Swedich Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts. ; a: 








ham Ferry, Sieseine, oe Coral Caves Romance 
Ryan, 30 cts. ~e u Soleil Galop, Dorn, 86 cts. ; 
Emmet’s Lullaby, . K. Emmet, 80 cts.; Delta K 
Epsilon March, A. by toe 85 cts. ; Take Me, f 
. W. Bischoff, 35 cts; When the Roses Come , 
w. Persley 90 te. Persian Patrol, Theo. ) 
40 cts. ; Wake Out, J. K. Emmet, 36 cts. ; Flee asa Bird, 
Spanish Melody and The Old Uaken, Bucket, Kiall. 
mark, 30 cts.; To Thee, Waltz, pele > 35 cts. ; 
In the Gloaming, Annie Harrison, 30 cts. ; ye 
Waltz, Strauss, 36 cts.; Bridal Chorus, ore. Wratee 
Richard Wagner, 30 cts, ; Norine Maurine 
Fox, 30 cts.; The ag? Dance, J. L. Molle 00 cts. ; 
Les Sirenes Waltz, aldteufel, 36 cts.; 
Alsatian Waltz, Lamothe, 35 cts.; I'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen, Westendorf, and Leaf by Leaf the 
Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts.; Ever or Never Waltz, 
Waldteufel, 85 cts. ; Crystal Leke Polka, G. H. Rowe, 
30 cts. ; Medley Quadrilles, B. Marks, 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite and Instrumental» 
Pieces arranged for the 


GurITrTaR. 


Vocal.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 36 ru 
Take you Home Again, Westendorf, aes H He Took 
My Heart to Keep, Bazill, 26 cts.; Over the 
Wall, Fox, 25 cts. ; araeney Baife, nde, cts.; In the 
Gloaming, Harrison, 26 Ging Shat- 
tinger, 30 cts ; Pass Unde fer the Rea, 8 pend The Fellow 
That Looks new Me, 30 cts. ; Good B ®, ‘Sw 
Good Bye 30 cts. ; When Stars are in 
15 cts. ; The R Ring | My Mother Wore, Ma 26 cts. ; 
Whisper, © ight, Millard, 80 cts.; Take Me, 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts. ; Ah, I 










































Have Sighed 2» Rest, 
ll Trovatore,” 26 cts. ; When the Bridegroom C 
Murray, 80 cts. ; Cuckoo Song, Emmet, i Ana hosing 
Maurine, ae OO cts.; When We are Old and Gray, 
Murray, 26 cts. ; Uncle Isaac's Pipe, Wenen 
25 cts. ; Barney, Tike Me Home Again, rile Bel 
cts. ; You and , Claribel, 25 cts. ; Nell, the Little Belle, 
20 cts. ; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fa’ 3 
Day and Night | T hought of Thee ” Shri 25 a: 
The Big Sunflower, 20 cts. ; Roll of ones as 

Me Good Bye, Millard, 36 cts. ; Aura Lea, Poulton, 25 
cts. ; Daughter of the Regiment, 20 cts. ; Sweet Violets, 
Emmet, 30 cts.; Adah Moline, Tucker, 380 cts. ; 

Back the Heart, Claribel, 25 cts. 

Instrumental. Delta Kappa Epsilon March, Pease, 
40 cts.; Blue Bells of Scotland, Rutle 25 cts, ; 
Guard's Waltz, Godfrey, 2% cts.;, le South 
Walt, Rutledge, 25 cts.; {breamaet Old Pied Varn- 
schein, 26 cts. ; pane ‘Sweet Home (Var) Rutledge, 
265 cts.; Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, 35 cts.; 
Secret Love Gavotte, Resch, 26 cts.; Rhein Waltz, 
Kingsbury, 30 cts.; Spanish Fandango, (Var.) Raut- 
ledge, 26 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
—_—TtHa=z— 


Dollar Organ Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 














ercises i 
to be developed by its gel The * 
ptrant med INSTRU panics »” an 
xperienc tnderstandy 
la of I and tal 
cseoth ea-aeae. Be snd inermege et a 
Co.'s Dollar Organ Instructor. 











PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


» “The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
er with the most popular standard music, ar- 
tanged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth, 


——Price, 81 50. 
PUBLISHED BY 








International Glee Book, 


: A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Cheoruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 


The “International” does not give space to even a 
Preface or “ Publisher's Note,” all its pages being de- 
voted to music. It is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. It is 
simply a “Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in variety, as well as musical merit, before the 

ublic. Just the book for social gatherings and the 

ome circle. 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


86 per doz. 





Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “ rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 





THe 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
— oe definition, etc., now in common use, [t 
ust what you wantand no more. Can easily 


be in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Taming and 
la Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments. 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and ex Country organists will find 
A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending “to town” for a tuner every time 
the — eeu on of order. The book bas numerous 
cuts of mec apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
80 cents. 


Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 





] 





The New Musical Quiver. 
By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 
A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 
Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WAK SO 


and Choral Societies. | 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and The Ed. 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 


ingenious 


work is 


Price 75 cents by mail, $87 50 Per. Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure Uelight 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—sBY— 


GEO. F. ROOT and OC. OC. CASE. 





0 





The unprecedented sale of “PURE DELIGHT” 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval, They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end ; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music In 
PULL at the right—an arrangement mo&’t convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. There are : 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scripture Responsive Readings, 


The latter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEW/S MILLER, Esq., 
Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly. 


There are also some 
Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send yon some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents ‘or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 


“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


“What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like tesee PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School 


We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses | 


than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 
postpaid. $3.60 doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


CINCINNATI, ©. | C,H, DITSON, - 867 Broadway, New York. 


Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings 


CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES, 
Piano or Organ Accompaniments. 


When the CAMP FURES are lighted after this, 
there will be a new enthusiasm, since the love for the 
old songs has revived, and this capital collection is just 
what is wanted for Grand Army singers 
and all with Piano or Organ accompaniment, and all the i é 
great favorites are here ¥ 

War Songs has 96 pages, is in large octavo form, 
and contains nearly a hundred songs and hymns. It 


contains all the songs recently given at the most suc 


Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ Grand 
3oston; and soldiers and all others will find this 
a fine collection for concerts and social singing 
Abundant provision is made for Mmemortat and 
Funeral occasions i 
Contrasts 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE 


. OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
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—FOR— 


WwIiTH— 
5O cts. paper; GO cts. boards; 7H cts. cloth 5 


Music simple, , 


Abraham's Daughter 

Artillerist’s Oath. 

Sabylon is Fallen 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Brave Boys are they 

Battle-cry of Freedom 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Do they miss me at Home? 

Glory, Glory Hallelujah ! 

Hai! Columbia! . 
Just Before the Battle, Mother j 
Kingdom Coming 

Keep the Camp Fires Burning Bright 
Massa’'s in the cold, cold ground 

Marc hme thro’ Ceorgia 

Old Shady 

Our Flag is there - 
Old Folks at Home a 
Poor Old Slave 

Picket Guard 

Rally Round the Flag, Boys 

Red, White and Blue 
Raw Recruits. 
Sherman's March tot 
Soldier's Farewell 
Star Spangied Banner 
lenting on the Old Camp Ground 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 

Vacant Chair 

When the cruel war is over 

We Old Boys. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home ks 
We are coming, Father Abra’am. ; 
Weeping, Sad and Lonely 
Who will care for Mother now 
Yankee Doodle. 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 
f thee 


he Sea 


* 


America; or, My Country, ‘tis 
American Hymn 

Blest be the Ground 

Cast thy Burden on the Lord 
Consolation 

Cover them over with beautiful Fiowers 
Firmly stand, my native land 

How gentle God's commands 

I can not always trace the way 
Memorial Hymn 

My Country, ‘us of Thee 

Nearer, My God to Thee 

Our Native Land 

Our Braves 

Silently. tenderly, mournfully home 
Sleep, Comrades, Sleep 

We deck their Graves alike, to-day 







BosToOoW. 
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‘Huber 
DOLLAR MUSICAL LIBRARY 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


PRIGE PER VOL, $1.00. 


Bound in Elegant Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp. 
VOL. I. 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 


A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano. 
VOL, It. 


MOURS OF SONG. 


A Collection of Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano- Forte Accompaniments. 


VOL. Itt. 


THE PIANIST’S PRIDE. 


A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
Forte, in great Variety, and by the most 
Popular Composers. 


VOL. IV. 


THE CONCERT AT HOME, 


FOR VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO. 
4A Choice Collection of Violin and Piano Duets, Con- 
sisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


VOL. Vv 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


PIANO DUETS. 


Containing Pieces of Moderate Diffeulty for two 
_ Performers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 








~All ‘the favorite writers so well known to 


our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to “Pure De- 
light.” 

Dr. Root’s own opinion of “‘ Pure Delight ”’ 
is that it will ‘“‘ beat the Prize,” which was by 
far the most successful Sunday school book 
ofthe day. 


BEAUTIFUL CANTATAS 


— FOR — 


Choir and Sunday-School Festivals. 


Woros sy H. BUTTERWORTH, oF THE “ YoutH’s Companion.” 
Music sy DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


Isan ORATORIO CANTA TA, based bong 
Scripture. Swited to all Fi 
30 cts. by mail; $3.00 a dozen by expre 

Single Specimen Copy sent for 25 cts. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY; 


For the Choir and Choral Society, with 
numbers that may be ay! by Children. 
Wherever performed it Ay 
Single Copy for Exam., 65 Sen b1ko 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE, 


A HOWUDAY ENTERTAINMENT FOR ome 


Little girl catches Santa Claus in - 

agg and finds him to be Grand, 

ly scene is introduced at wh ch the old 
Carols are sung. Can be gotten up in two 
weeks. 35 ets. by mail, 3.60 a doz. by ex- 
press. Send 25 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL, 


FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. Beautiful 
fos and Readings for the Children. In- 
ring numbers for the Choir, Easy, and 
ne entertaining. 25 cts., $3.00 


Pe OHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 6 Union Square. 











MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, 
Mr. James R. Murray, is well known asa 
teacher and composer of wide experience. 


ITS METHOD 
Is New, Clear, and Concise, among other 
novelties, containing a 
od PRESIRISANT PRACTICE 
THOUT NOTES.’ 


ITS pcm 
Is for all occasions where music is desir- 


able, and of great variety. 
Second to none hereto, published, and, 
of its essential features, far in ad- 
wance von ofits p 880rs. 
ag $2.50. Specimen pages on appli- 


SPECIAL SONGS 


AND 


RESPONSIVE SERVIGES, 


—FOR— 


Easter, S. S. Anniversaries, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other Festivads. 

Ni . Bverything in the - 
cal line that can be wanted ea "by Che Choir, 
bee ae Sun~ = School or Chora 
will be found + variety at the 
publishing house < o 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

New York Office, 5 Union Square. 


ORCHESTRA PARTS 


——- FOR —— 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
following instruments are included: 1st and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, T ym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 

This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. | 





JUST ISSUED! 


The Latest ‘ bea cola stec Book, 


THs 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical. instruc- 
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THE OLD PIANO. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR, 


How still and dusky is the long-closed room ! 
What lingering shadows and what faint perfume 
Of Eastern treasures !—sandal-wood and scent 
With nard and cassia and with roses blent. 

Let in the sunshine! 
Quaint cabinets are here, boxes and fans, 
And hoarded letters full of hopes and plans; 
I pass them by. I came once more to see 
The old piano, dear to memory, 

In past days mine. 


Of all sad voices from forgotten years, 
Its is the saddest; see, what tender tears 
Drop on the yellow keys, as, soft and slow, 
I play some melody of long ago. 
How strange it seems! 
The thin, weak notes that once were rich and strong 
Give only now the shadow of a song— 
The dying echo of the fuller strain 
That I shall never, never hear again, 
Unless in dreams. 


What hands have touched it! Fingers small and white, 


Since stiff and weary with life’s toil and fight; 
Dear clinging hands that long have been at rest, 
Folded serenely on a quiet breast. 
Only to think, 
O white, sad notes, of all the pleasant days, 
The happy songs, the hymns of holy praise, 
The dreams of love and youth, that round you cling! 
Do they not make each sighing, trembling string 
A mighty link? 
All its musicians gone beyond recall. 
The beautiful, the loved, where are they all ? 
Each told its secrets, touched its keys and wires 
To thoughts of many colors and desires, 
With whisp’ring fingers. 
All are silent now, the farewell said, 
The last song sung, the last tear sadly shed; 
Yet love has given it many dreams to keep 
In this lone room where only shadows creep 
And silence lingers. 


The old piano answers to my call, 

And from my fingers lets the lost notes fall. 

O soul that I have loved, with heavenly birth 

Wilt thou not keep the memory of earth, 
Its smiles and sighs ? 

Shall wood and metal and white ivory 

Answer the touch of love with melody, 

And thou forget? Dear one, not so: 

I move thee yet (though how I may not know) 
Beyond the skies. 


‘WHEN THE TRUE POET COMES.” 


When the true poet comes, how shall we know him— 
By what clear token,—manners, language, dress ? 
Or shall a voice from Heaven speak and show him; 
Him the swift healer of the earth’s distress ! 
Tell us that when the long-expected comes 
At last, with mirth and melody and singing, 
We him may greet with banners, beat of drums, 
Welcome of men and maids, and joy-bells ringing ; 
And, for this p et of ours, 
Laurels and flowers. 


Thus shall ye know him—this one shall be his token 
Manners like other men, an unstrange gear ; 
His speech not musical, but harsh and broken 
Shall sound at first, each line a driven spear, 
For he shall sing as in the centuries olden, 
Before mankind its earliest fire forgot ; 
Yet who so listens long hears music golden, 
How shall ye know him? Ye shall know him not 
Till, ended hate and scorn, 
To the grave he’s borne. 








AT A BOSTON CLASSICAL CONCERT. 


FROM ‘‘ UP FROM THE CAPE.” 


“We went to the Clio Club concert—husband and I. 

“We were told that this was a very choice club, and that only very 
choice people were invited. That made me feel very choice. It is 
a very agreeable feeling. 

‘‘Husband was not pleased with this word ‘choice’ that was so 
freely used about the concert. 

“Tt neither sounds manly, democratic or American,’ said he. You 
| know what husband is—always talking about things being American. 

“The program was very choice, so everyone said. There was 
nothing American about that as anybody could see. 

“ How lovely it was —that program, all on coffee-colored paper 
with rough edges! There was one piece called ‘Just like Love,’ 
marked ‘ Davy, Novello;’ that, thought, would be an old love song ; 
a piano piece was printed under the name of Presto and Canzona 
Napolitana ; that, 1 thought, would be a tune; there was a Ballade 
by Rheinberger, a Cantabile by Tschaikowsky, a Venetian Barca- 
rolle, a Toccata, and a piece called ‘Weinachtspastorale’ and a 
Grand Polonaise. There was a March et Cortege from La Reine de 
Saba ; that, I thought, would be a march ; a Cavatina by Centemesi 
I may not. pronounce these words all quite right, but everything was 
foreign and far away; you see how much pains had been taken to 
make it choice. 

“There were several ladies who assisted at the concert. These 
had double names, though whether they had been married several 
times, or whether their husbands’ names were only sort of append- 
ages, I did not know. Among them were Mrs. Smith-Scholalli and 
Mrs. Jones-Florence. Their names looked encouraging on the pro- 
gram. 

“There was a large man with a wide forehead and black hair, 
that sat next to husband, and a chipper little miss had a seat beside 
me: both were very entertainin’. The little miss informed me that 
the program was very choice, and said that we were about to en- 
joy ‘a feast of soul.’ I said that as far as I could judge the pro- 
gram was very promising, and that | thought ‘Aa? piece would be 
very grand. I pointed to the Weinachtspastorale piece, and then I 
whispered to husband not to let on that we had just come up from 
the Cape. 

“]T was not so very much carried away with the pieces at all. I have 
enjoyed hearing ‘Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home,’ cr ‘ Ben 
Bolt.’ or the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,’ or the ‘Old Arm-Chair,’ or ‘ The 
Lake of the Dismal Swamp,’ or the ‘Canadian Boat Song,’ quite as 
much as these far-away airs. The organ and piano pieces were ‘ won- 
derful,’ so the little miss at my side said, but I had a great feeling of 
relief when they were over; and when I looked around to the clock 
and see how fast the time was goin’, they didn’t express anything to 
me but sound. 

“** Wonderful technique,’ said the little miss at my side. 

“* The arithmetic of music,’ said I. 

“‘* How aptly you express it,’ said she. 

‘“‘*« When people want inspiration, help and consolation do they go 
to the arithmetic ? “said husband, said he. 

“*Tf they are so educated,’ said the little miss, ‘they will find 
pleasure in intellectual music.’ 

“That was a very unwise remark that husband made—to that 
pretty girl, too. But you know what Eben is, 

“ About nine o'clock, when they had been playin’ two} ianos, and 
all had entered with a grand flourish and.a great bobbin’, and bowin’, 
and cheerin’, husband said that he wasn't ‘educated up to it,’ and 
that we had better go. He said that he wasn't much on figures. | 
whispered to him to sit still and not show his ignorance >that I could 
stand it just as long as the rest could. He seemed very restless for 
the last hour, husband did, and kept lookin’ round at the clock. 

‘1 was somewhat disappointed, after expectin’ so much. If I had 
a known all about the composers of these pieces, and why they wrote 
them, and what they were intended to signify, and from what works 
they were taken, and all about the arts of construction and composi- 
tion of music, I would have enjoyed it. It made me feel my igno- 
rance, especially when I noticed how much the little miss appreciated 
it, and how she clapped her pretty hands with delight. 

“ During the intermission the large man who sat by husband asked 
him how he enjoyed the concert. I gave him a nudge with my 
elbow, so he answered evasively at first. 





«There is no American music on the program,’ said he, 
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“* Of course not.’ 

‘*But here are selections of music of most other nations. 
we no American composers?’ said husband. 

“*T never heard of any that amounted to anything,’ said the large 
man, good-humoredly, He added: 

“* There is a strong prejudice against American music, The Clio 
seldom makes use of American words or music, It is very careful 
of its reputation ; it is a very choice club, I. like American art my- 
self,’ 

** But we have an American literature that the world reads; we 
have young American art clubs; is there no school for the develop- 
ment of American music; for the setting of the poetry of American 
life, history and scenery to song ?' said husband, 

**Other nations have such clubs and schools, and are proud of 
their own songs, music and words. Every stream and river, and 
mountain and valley, has its song, and the best singers are not 
ashamed to sing them. We sing them. Would it not be well to 
have some of our own?’ 

“*T never heard of such a thing before, It does seem reasonable, 
as I think of it. It is held to be one of the fine arts, here, to be as 
obscure as possible; we seek to use unknown places from unknown 
names, as tar as we can. See what a program /Aaz is, for example. 
We prefer Italian words to German, and German to English, though 
old English words will do,’ said he, 

“ He laughed as though he half agreed with husband after all, 

‘“** But does the Club never present original compositions ?' 

“*Yes. Herbert once wrote a boat song on the Volga; it was re- 
ceived with tremendous enthusiasm.’ . 

** Was it published ?' asked husband. 

“* Ves,’ 

“* Did it sell?’ 

“*He sold enough copies to his own pupils to pay for the plates. 
They all do that.’ 

“He laughed again, as though it looked to him rather ridiculous, 

“*Would not a song on the Charles, or Hudson, or Ohio, have 
been as acceptable? It would at least have been American.’ 

“*Perhaps so; but the days of ‘ Hail Columbia,’ and the ‘Blue 
Juniata,’ are gone, and foreign teachers have taught us that the 
world is the province of music, and that music is not provincial. 
Every teacher teaches the music and songs of his own land; the 
songs that are most pleasing to him; it is only natural, The city is 
full of foreign music-teachers, and each is true to the music and tra- 
ditions of his own country. These teachers are a great help to us, 
but each teaches his own art.’ 

“*And_ so the only people who are untrue to the music and tradi- 
tions of their own country are Americans ?' said husband, 

**So it would seem. I never knew any one except a Jenny Lind, 
Parepa-Rosa or a Nilsson that even dared to face a Boston audience 
at a concert like this with an American song. No man ever does. 
America is new. Yankee-Doodleism is dead. Even the old Handel 
and Haydn Society has gone by. Why, some of these young men 
even laugh at Handel himself.’ 

“*Are you acquainted with the members of the Club?’ says hus- 
band, 

“*' Vas." 

“** Who is the first one tofthe right?’ 

*** Hobbs.’ 

*** What is he?’ 

***A clerk.’ 

‘** Where was he educated ?' 

“* He came up from the Cape.’ 

‘** Who is the next one ?’ 

“*Now, this is too bad; if you go to analyzing the Club in that 
way you will ruin its reputation. The Club takes its tone and char- 
acter wholly from its teachers ; just like organ-pipes that respond to 
another's touch,’ 

“*T see,’ 

“*They just sing.’ 

“* Wouldn't a school for the purpose of the development of 
American music be a good thing for Boston ?’ 

**T think it would.’ 

** Democratic—utilitarian—founded on the principles of Jeremy 
Bentham and John Stuart Mill, that that is the best which benefits 
the greatest number ; a school in which musical artists should retain 
their own names and not be ashamed of them. Artists in other na- 
tions do this. A school that should sing American words under 


Have 


American titles; a school that should estimate music as an influence 
as well as an art.’ 

‘***T am somewhat a utilitarian. I believe. with Mill, that the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number should be the aim and end of 
all institutions. You see how that would apply to music. That would 
be the best music that would be most helpful and do the most ‘ 
Germany has such schools, 


1 think we need a school lke that. 











“‘Now what do you think? As soon as husband said ‘John Stuart 
Mill,’ that little minx of a miss looked up to me and said: 

“*What a lovely man your husband is—I think he is just lovely, 
Mill was such a friend to women.’ 

“T told husband that as we were goin’ home. We both said that 
that would make the recollection of the evenin’ very pleasant, and 
when we got home, and Jefferson asked Uncle how he liked the con- 
cert, he just answered ; 

“* Tt was lovely. We had good seats.’ 

* After all that he had said, too!" 


I 


LEIPSIO, BAYREUTH, VENICE, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 











Rome, July 31. 


NOUGH to write about this time, in all conscience. After 
=) leaving Amsterdam I made a hurried flight through Germany. 
~ At Leipsic | met the eminent but ever genial Reinecke. He 
was very cal and seemed to take a hearty interest in America’s 
musical future. One saying of his about our country is worth pre- 
serving. Speaking of art in new countries, he said: “All new na- 
tions have this great disadvantage as compared with the old; we 
grew up from milk to meat, from Haydn to Beethoven, and then to 
the modern school. The newer nations are fed at once on the most 
highly spiced food, and begin with Wagner and Berlioz, crushing 
out the taste for all that is simpler."" Reinecke lives in Leipsic like 
a real musical patriarch, in the midst of a numerous and very inter- 
esting family, honored by all, and signe | not likely to change his 
position for one in America, whatever might have been the case ten 
years ago. I met Jadassohn also, who spoke of the vast number of 
excellent teachers America is drawing to itself. One and all of the 
teachers at the Leipsic Conservatory spoke of the excellence of 
American pupils at present, and-seemed to fully appreciate the strides 
we have made in art. 

I could not help contrasting the little stone building with its small 
office and courtyard, its dingy arch, and scantily equipped rooms, 
with the vast corridors, the Ceteee, reception and reading rooms of 
the New England Conservatory of Music; and in teachers, too, Boston 
need not shirk the comparison, Jadassohn himself said to me “ Bos- 
ton is the Leipsic of America.” 

From Leipsic | went to Bayreuth, to visit the home of Wagner 
and to hear the first performance of Pursifal Ae in memory of the 
composer. I! am sure I*need not describe ‘ Wahnfried ;"’ the resi- 
dence of Wagner has been photographed enough to be familiar to 
all, To me it seems rather tinselly in effect. The devotion of Mad- 
ame Wagner to the memory of her husband is very pathetic. It 
is so vehement that it amounts almost to mania, She has withdrawn 
altogether from the world and will see no one, not even her father, 
the Abbe Liszt, who, in making a visit to rs bog shortly, will be 
compelled to lodge at the hotel, since his daughter's house is sealed, 
Her children, relatives and friends, are all equally excluded from 
her presence, all save Siegfried, the son whom sean greatly loved. 
Each day, in rain or sunshine, in the afternoon, she sits an hour by 
the grave of her husband, and it was only after the most urgent 

leading of the committee who arranged the twelve memorial per- 
ormances, that she allowed the public an hour in the morning to see 
the tomb. But if the devotion of the widow be great, that of the 
ublic must be confessed to be decidedly diminished. Spite of the 
act that the performances are in the most perfect style, the attend- 
ance at these memorable performances is not for a moment to be 
compared with that at the production of the Trilogy, The master's 
influence has suffered an immediate decline with his death, just the 
contrary with what took place after the death of Mozart or o- 
ven. 

I met Madame Materna in the town. She had just arrived to sus- 
tain the chief character of the play. She was delighted to see me, 
and to talk about America. I can authoritively state that she is will- 
ing to revisit our shores for a season of German opera. 

She full cast, and program of the play was as follows: 


Bunwenrestsrie.uaus Bayesorn. Parstrar. Ein Buh ihfestspiel von 
Richard Wagner, Die von dem vorewiaes Meister bis ins Einzelne vorbereiteten 12 
offentlichen Auffuhrungen werden statt 


nden am 8, 10., 12., 14, 16,, 18, 20,, 28., 24., 
., 28. und 30, Juli 1883 


26 

Personen per Hanplune wy peer AUFzvosN: Amrortas, Herr Reichmann; 
Trruret, Herr Fuchs; Gurenemanz, Herr Scaria; Parsirat, Herr Winkelmann; 
Kuinosor, Herr Fuchs; Kunpxy, Frau Materna; Exsrer Gracsrirrer, Herr Widay; 
Zweirer Geaiserrrer, Herr Stum Ester Kxavee, Fraulein Galfy; Zwarrer 
Knapre, Fraulein Keil; Derrvex Kxarre, Herr Mikorey; Vierrex Knarra, Herr 
v. Hubbenet. Kurmosor's ZAveeRMADCHEN: Sechs 1-Sangerinnen, I. G: _ 
Frauicin Horson, Friulein Meta, Fraulein Hereep, i. hs amy Fraulein Tsare, 
Fraulein Galfy, Fraulein Belce und Sopran und Alt in zwei ,» 24 Damen. Die 
Bruderschaft der Gralsriver, Jungmags und Knaben 


Ort pax HANviunc:—Auf dem Gebiete und in der Burg der Gralehuter » Monsal- 
vat; Gegend im Charakter der nordlichen Gebirge deoguinedien igueenactaiean ; 
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Klingsor’s Zauberschloss, am Sudabhange derselben Gebirge, dem arabischen Spanien 
sugewandt anzunehmen, 

eginn des ersien Aufzugs 4 Uhr. Beginn des eweiten Aufzugs 6\4 Uhr. Beginn des 
dritten Aufsugs 84% Uhr. 

Eintrittskarten gu Mk. 20 fur den nummerirten Sitz sind vom Verwaltungsrath der 
Buhnenfestspicie (Telegramm-Adresse Feustel, Bayreuth) und den bekannt gemach- 
ten auswartigen Musikalienhandlungen zu beziehen, 

renguecy ot I am not expected to speak analytically or critically of a 
piece which has been written to death in America and Europe, last 
season, but I can briefly say that | know of no finer theatre for me- 
chanical effects than that of Bayreuth. I have not seen a more 
thorough actress in a grand part than Materna, and I know of no 
finer operatic music than that contained in the second act of Parsifa/. 

The theatre is itself small, but the stage exceedingly deep, and the 
orchestra is sunk out of sight so that the effects of scenic action may 
not be disturbed, and these effects are wonderful enough. The wal 
of Parsifal to the castle of Monsalvat, through the forest, is repre- 
sented by four flats of scenery moving simultaneously, so that one 
can continually see into the depths of the wood. The castle of the 
magician is a fine piece of painting, and its sinking into the earth is 
admirably managed, It is replaced by a tropical garden of luxu- 
rious description in which the music and action assume an equally 
sensuous style, of wonderful ricisness, When at the sign of the cross 
this vanishes, all crumbles as if by magic, and only a few withered 
roses, and a desert plain are left, the contrast being terrifically strik- 
ing. The scenes in the castle are of the nature of pompous relig- 
ious ceremonies, and in the musical treatment of dune Wagner's 
school of artis well known. Attimes there are even 150 people onthe 
stage, and processions cross and recross to most majestic music, which 
starts from simple dominant and tonic notes on a species of tam- 
tam, The light and shade effects were very striking as well, and 
the glow from the holy grail, with knights and retainers all kneeling 
in rapt adoration, made a fine closing tableau. Between each act 
the audience left the theatre and walked about the beautiful forest 
alleys which encircle the building. 1 will pass over a well-.aounted 

rformance of the Huguenots at the Court Opera House at Venice 
you may imagine it was “ well mounted,"’ when I tell you that there 
were six horses on the stage), and speak of a strange musical fete 
that I attended in Venice. it was a serenade to the queen of Italy, 
and the program was two hours and two miles long. You may not 
understand the latter part of the sentence, It is easily explained. 
The music took place on a finely illuminated barge on the Grand 
canal, and this barge was rowed from place to place as the concert 
proceeded, Here is the program both of places and pieces : 


. Fonwpaco pat Turcut: Marcia reale, orchestra, 2. Traauerros. Stak: Sinfonia 
nell’opera Areldo di Verdi, orchestra. 8. Ca D'oro: Se te m'amassi melodia di Den- 
sa, ina Pucci. 4 Exserta: Aria di Odabella nell’opera Attila di Verdi, signo- 
rina Benedetti. 5. Banca Naztonare;: a4) Giuramento nell'opera Orasi ¢ Cartasi 
di Mercadante, scuola corale~ 4) U/wa notte d amore, duettine di Camp signorine 
Malliani e Zuliani. 6, Municirto: @) Sinfonia nell'opera Zamepa di Herold, orchestra 
—b pure, romanga di Scuderi, sig. Scandiani—c) Aria -ell’opera la Faverita 
di Donizetti, signorina Petich. 7. R. Corre v’Arratio: View! al mar, barcarola a 
due voci (parti raddoppiate) di Errera, signorine De Benedetti, Malhani, Merini e 
Petich. 8. Corre peu.’ ALenro; Delfsda, romanza di Beethoven, signorina Malliani. 
9. Ca Foscant: Dine? che m' amd, aria di Palloni, signorina Tivoli. 10. S. Samusce: 
Duetto per mezzo no e baritone nell’opera, Faversta di Donizetti, signori Petich e 
Scandiani. 11. Bette Arti: Divertimento per cornetia sopra motivi dell'opera Lucia 
di izetti, prof. Ca 12. R. Prererrvura: La wages ballata di Donizetti, 


. Cavazza 
signorina Pucci. 18. Grano Hore: Verred morir, mel di Tosti, sig. Scandiani. 


14. Dogana: Cavatina nell’opera Lweda diDonizetti, signorina Merini. 16. Giarpino 
Reace: Coro d'introduzione neli’opera /sadbedia d’ Aragona di Pedrotti, scuola corale 
I am afraid my pen can not do justice to the scene. The concert 
an at g P.M., and like all open-air concerts, was not great from an 
artistic point of view, but the view of the canal was worth any 
amount of labor to see. The Grand canal, at the Fondaco dei Tur- 
chi, is only about twice as wide as Fourth street in your city, and 
into this space were huddled about 500 gondolas. One seule. walk 
from shore to shore on a floating bridge of gondolas. From many 
of these boats and from the shore, gleamed numerous benzola lights 
of all colors. At to o'clock the rich gondola of the queen made its 
way through the mass of boats. At 11 P.M. a sudden shower broke 
up ev ing in thetwinkling of an eye, and the scene was changed 
to a wild scramble of every gondolier to get home first. Yet in all this 
rush not a boat was crushed or upset, and there was no profanity ; 
only good-humored racing. 

After a short run down into Hungary, where | heard the strange 
Oriental ae music to perfection, | rejoined the Tourgee excursion- 
ists whom found at Vienna. They were all happy and in good 
health. I was struck with the fact that many of the unprotected la- 
dies had seen as much, or more, than the men. The American push 
has been splendidly illustrated by the American ces in this party. 
They are determined to see everything, and if all their notes are pre- 
served there will be no necessity for guide-books among their 
descendants, 

One ludicrous incident occurred at “Adelsburg a few days since, 
_illustrating the ignorance in Italy about America, <A young Italian 
gen speaking with me about the party for some time, 
asked if we were fair representatives of the American /ndians/ We 
are tanned enough to be so. PROTEUS. 
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DR. ROOT’S MUSIC IN ENGLAND,” 





DITOR OF MUSICAL Vis!IToR: I was greatly surprised during a va- 
cation visit in London to learn the great deelaalty of Dr. Root's 
music in Englandand Ireland, Returning from the Continent to 

spend a Sunday in London, 1 was awakened one morning by the 
Episcopal chimes of St. Martin at the West End playing “When He 
cometh to make up His jewels." Parliament was in session, and 
most of the members were within hearing of the bells. The peer 
and the servant girl alike knew their meaning, and received their 
first Sabbath lesson from the children’s tune, 

I went that morning to Spurgeon’s. The superintendent of one 
of the Sunday schools told me that the musical society of the church 
had been giving ‘ Under the Palms,"’ and that the people had liked 
itso well that they had since used several of the selections in the 
regular church services. The next day, I visited the ‘ Old Bailey,” 
the centre of publications for Sunday school and benevolent work, 
The counters were piled with “The Choicest Gift,” and I was 
told that a special performance of the little cantata for Sunday 
school workers had been arranged.. The sale of “ Under the Palms" 
in America has been large, but three times as many copies have 
been sold in England, | found it printed in many forms. It has 
been given four times in large halls in London, and very many times 
by church choral societies. 

The use of this cantata is somewhat different from its use in 
America. It is often made the subject of occasions in which fruits, 
flowers, and donations are to be gathered for benevolent objects. It 
furnishes the theme of great floral or harvest gatherings in which 
collections are taken for benevolence. 

For example; about the time | was in London, it was a popular 
charity to soliecs flowers for the hospitals. An English paper shows 
how this was done in one chapel ; 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, Pappincron CuHapet, Lonpon.—On Tues- 
day evening, July 34, a most successful flower service was held. After 
prayer by the pastor, the Rev. G. D, Macgregor, the senior scholars, as- 
sisted by the Choral Union, rendered very effectively Root's cantata, 
**Under the Palms.”’ Two fine palms, ten feet high, kindly lent by a 
friend, and some smaller ones, also lent, by a teacher, formed a good back- 
ground to the tastefully arranged plants and flowers. A large table was 
covered with bouquets brought in during the service. These with the 
plants were distributed on the following morning to the neighboring hos- 
sitals, and sixty bouquets were made up for the inmates of the Christian 
Jnion Almshouses. A collection was made on behalf of the school funds. 


Such gatherings are more common abroad than here. 

On these floral and harvest festivals Under the Palms"' has been 
greatly used both in England and Ireland. Some of these palm 
festivals have been very elaborate and picturesque. 

-* David" was performed in Bristol before my arrival. 
paper the following account: 


I findina 


Bkistot.—On Monday evening, May 21st, the members of the choral 
association, formed about eight months ago, under the auspices of the 
Bristol Sunday School Union, and consisting of teachers and senior 
scholars in the various schools in connection with the Union, gave their 
first sacred concert at Brunswick Chapel. They number abcut sixty 
voices, carefully trained by Mr. E. T. Morgan, Their object, as stated 
during the interval by Mr. J. L. Bradshaw (secretary to the Union), be- 
ing the encouragement and improvement of Sunday School singing by 
the rehearsal and performance of works calculated to produce that result. 
Mr. Bradshaw further stated that their expenses were about £40 a year, 
and as their ordinary Sunday School Union funds were not in a state to 
bear this additional expense, the association purposed giving periodically 
sacred concerts, upon the contributions at which they would have in a 
large measure to depend. There was a very full attendance, both in the 
aly of the chapel and in the galleries, The work selected on Monday 
was the cantata, ‘‘ David, the Shepherd Boy.”” The following were the 
principals; Abigail, Madame Pennington; Michal, Miss E. Brown; David, 

r. E. T. Morgan; Jesse, Mr. W. Wilmutt; Samuel, Mr. W. Thomas ; 
Mr. A. N, Price was at the American organ, and Mr. J. F. Nash, piano; 
and Mr. E. T. Morgan, in addition to taking one of the most prominent 
parts, ably conducted. The association, considering it was their first ap- 
pearance, scored a success in the choruses. The connecting passages of 
the narrative were read by the Rev. Alexander Wilson, The Mayor, Mr, 
Joseph D. Weston, sent a contribution of £5 towards the funds, 


In Spurgeon's new selections for public worship | find a selection 
from Dr. Root on the first page. At the great fete at Crystal Palace, 
at which there were three choirs of 5,000 voices each, Dr. Lowell 


*The value of this article is much enhanced by the fact that its writer, just returned 
from an extended European tour, is of great prominence in American literature and 
well and favorably known as an author in every home in the land. He is not given to 
extra mt statements, but is naturally conservative, if not reserved in his language, 
which as above stated makes this testimonial to Dr. Root's usefulness as a com- 
poser all the more significant. (Eprror Visrror.) 
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Mason and Dr. Root were the only American composers represented 
on the program. I met the well-known pieces of Dr. Root and 
Mr. Bliss everywhere: on steamers, cars, in the street; among for- 
eigners ; in fact, the tunes are a common and universal language 
abroad. On one train, in which three or four nations were repre- 
sented when singing was introduced as a pastime, every person 
seemed familiar with the tunes of the Gospel hymns, and joined in 
the choruses. . 

Iam one of those who value music for its moral effects. To me, 
that is the best music which proves most helpful to human experi- 
ence. I know this is not the artists’ rule or philosophy. No man of 
his generation has so applied music to moral uses as Dr. Root, and 
his pupils This school of musicians have changed more lives from 
error to righteousness, and comforted and helped more hearts than 
all the aimless art of the world, however beautiful. Ought there not 
to be a Root Festival, at which there may be a public recognition of 
this fruitful service by the pioneer of popular song for moral and re- 
ligious uses ? 





>;  —— 


HO has not heard of Chautauqua? That beautiful lake in 


CHAUTAUQUA MUSICAL READING CLUB, 
Western New York, where the breezes are fresh and cool in 


G ay 
~ \ 
> . . 
Seb midsumimer, on. whose shores great forest trees wave their 


charming foliage, where birds meet and carol their sweetest songs, 
and all nature is at her loveliest, has become truly famous, justly re- 
nowned. Here the city of ‘‘ Chautauqua "’ has grown up, and be- 
come the favorite resort of the knowledge seeker and the learned. 
Statesmen, orators, philosophers and poets, teachers and students 
here assemble from year to year to drink in the nectar of wisdom, 
become intoxicated with the enthusiasm and inspiration, and earnest- 
ness of the great and noble. Here sprang up the ‘Out Door 
University " which had its very beginning only five years ago. ' It is 
now the largest university on earth, having about 40,000 earnest 
students engaged in her literary and scientific course. The C. L. S.C, 
has indeed been one of the world’s wonders. 

It should be a matter of great rejoicing among musicians that the 
great ‘‘ Chautauqua University '’ has just organized a ‘ Musical De- 
partment’ on the same plan as that of the ‘Literary and Scientific 
Department, ’’ and now, side by side, with the “ C. L. S. C. (Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle) stands the C. M. R. C. (Chau- 
tauqua Musical Reading Club.) 

What is the ‘‘C. M. R. C.?"" We quote from the “ Hand Book, "’ 
page 4: “The C. M. R. C. proposes, ist, To furnish such a course 
of study as we think will yield the greatest amount of genuine in- 
struction and entertainment to the music-loving reader, the great 
desire being to quicken the musical understanding and arouse the 
enthusiasm. 2nd, To conduct the classes, examinations, etc., on the 
same plan as that so successfully pursued by the C. L. S, C. (by cor- 
respondence), It may be remarked, in passing, that while the Club 
is one body, uniting in the same course of study, and while the 
“Memoranda ”’ (questions, etc.,) sent out are necessarily of a gen- 
eral character, yet, by having the privilege of a personal reply to 
such questions, the advantage of individual assistance is the result. 

The C, M, R. C. embraces six departments, requiring four years to 
complete the course. The following departments comprise the en- 
tire course: 1, “Science; 2, ‘ Literature Concerning Music; 3, 
‘* Biography ;’ 4, ‘Sacred and Church Music;” 5, ‘History of 
Music ;"’ 6, “ Musical Fiction and Romance." 

The C. M. R. C. offers the unparalleled advantages of a systematic 
study of Musical History. The text-books are small and inexpen- 
sive, while the student has the advantage of reading in the journal* of 
the C, M. R. C. such extracts from Hawkin’s History and Burney's 
History of Music as he needs in connection with his text-book stud- 
ies. (Remember that thus, at so slight an expense, the student has 
the opportunity of reading the cream of those costly volumes.) Thus 
the study is to be conducted in all departments. The small mem- 
bership fee of seventy-five cents (or $1 50, according to the course 
preferred) covers the cost of postage, correspondence with the Sec- 
retary, examination fees, etc., etc. 

The organization has been effected as follows: Counsellors and 
Executive Board, Dr. Geo. F. Root, Dr. H. R. Palmer, Prof. E. E. 
Ayres, Prof. W. F. Sherwin, Prof. C. C. Case; Chairman, W. F. Sher- 
win, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Secretary, E. E. Ayres, Richmond, Va. The 
outlook for the C. M. R. C, is already encouraging in the extreme. 
Letters are coming to the Secretary from all parts of the country, full 
of enquiry, encouragement and suggestions concerning the good 
work, It is destined to be a mighty popujar movement in the direc- 
tion of true musical culture. 

a E, E, Ayres, Richmond, Va. 
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HERE AND THERE, 


T MUST be hard for Mr. Thomas, or any other good concert 
giver, to play anything poorer than the best of which his per- 
formers are capable. It would be hard for the President and 

Faculty of a College to teach a primary school but if they had it to 
do they would certainly adapt their instruction to the states of their 
upils. 

. The whole matter would be clearer if concert audiences could be 
graded—all the beginners by themselves at one—all the interme- 
diates at another, and all the connoiseurs at a third. But this cannot 
be, and the ro per cent. or so (the connoiseurs) seem to fill the eye 
of the Conductor far more than the go per cent. who cannot get 
beyond music of a medium grade. Genera ly the primaries and inter- 
mediates are meek and long suffering enough to enjoy what they can, 
and endure the rest, without murmuring, but now and then something 
like the following reveals the true state of the case. 


Cuicaco. Epiror or THE HeraLp:—I wish you could have 
been present at ‘* Wagner night,” Tuesday evening. As I looked along 
the nodding, yawning ranks of spectators I said to myself—no one else 
was awake enough to talk to—* Surely the musical crities will come out 
and denounce this sort of thing. It is getting people to pay money 
under false pretenses to bring all these men and women here to listen to 
disjointed sound under the pretense that it is music.” Nota single air of 
true melody enlivened the whole program. It was unflagging Wag- 
nerian weariness. Crash, bang, squeak, drone, the instruments kept up 
a jargon of sound which would have frightened the rocks that listened to 
Orpheus out of their senses, until they would have pone out and flung 
themselves into the deepest sea. Yet every musical critic in Chicago 
accepted the mental and physical exhaustion which followed an effort te 
appreciate Wagner for the delicious languor which comes over the senses 
while listening to a flood of melodious sounds. More bosh is being 
written about the beauty of Thomas’ classical selections this season than 
usual, OBSERVER. 


On returning from Normal at Erie, we find that Mr. Thomas is 
having remarkable success in his Chicago concerts. Whether it is 
because his orchestra is so fine that the people endure what the 
cannt understand for the sake of what they do enjoy, or whether it 
is because the selections are better suited to the majority, it would be 
hard to tell, Perhaps it is both. 

Since writing the foregoing the writer has attended one of these 
concerts, and not only has nothing to say against program or per- 
formance, but is in admiration of both, ¢e first was well suited to 
the large audience and the latter was simply the best he has ever 
heard of those numbers, 

To-morrow night is advertised as a “Wagner night.” That is 
excellent. Now if people who do not comprehend Wagner, go, it 
is at their own risk. Such an article as the above from a pom 
paper, after that concert would be most unjust and serge e. 
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“PROTECTION OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION,” 


2 ATTEMPTING to speak in this, to us, important matter, I find 











myself, in consequence of the multiplying demands of the subject 

at a loss to know exactly where to begin. What I shall say, will, 
of course, be personal views gained from a long and considerably 
eventful experience—and I make no doubt but that this experience 
has been shared by a majority of those here present. It is about 
time that the musical profession was beginning to protect itself. It is 
never too late to mend. There is no conscientious and capable 
Teacher but has suffered more or less by the frauds and impositions 
practiced in the profession. Protection is what we want—mot free 
trade, The physician is protected by his diploma, a credential 
necessary a without which he ote attain little or no practice, 
The law also guards his interests | making it a punishable offense 
to practice without such evidence. ‘The lawyer is 0 to undergo 
a legal examination by an examining board as to his qualifications 
before he can be admitted to the bar and_to practice. law 
tects him also, and imposes a serious penalty for a violation thereof. 
The school teacher is also required to pass a somewhat rigid exami- 
nation by a board of examiners constituted for that purpose, and a 
certificate of proper and requisite qualification is necessary re he 
or she can undertake the instruction of others, and without which a 
position cannot be had under our public school system. This is 
eminently proper. Now these professions you see are protected— 
their interests guarded. But how is it with the music teacher—the 
artist? They are left to the mercy of frauds, humbugs, charlatans, 
vultures who feed upon an ill-deserved patronage, and one which is 
the rightful portion of the trained and educated musician. They step 
in and take the bread and butter out of the mouths of those whose 























right. it is to have by every consideration of justice. The financial | 
plunder secured by these pirates is the least vital consideration to our | 
profession. It is the incalculable Aarm they do to music that is the | 
crying evil. They not only defraud the unsuspecting and musically | 
ignorant patrons, but leave the tracks of their pernicious presence 
on every side. Beware of parties styling themselves professors— 
who wear long hair and are embarrased with cheap jewelry and are 
overflowing with a wealth of brass and cheek. They are indeed 
professors... They profess and take it out in professing. They are 
unmitigated ignoramusses and ignorant of the simplest fundamental 
rules or principles of that which they profess. Where they harm 
most, is in that vital essential to all performance—a good and correct 
touch. This they ruin so unutterably that it is most times the work 
of despair to ever get the pupil on the right track again. Then, in 
order to make a rapid show.ng before the parents and friends of 
their victims, they load on the music and force them to play—or play 
at—the veriest ‘rash as quickly as possible. They care not how soon 
the pupil is spoiled—they are after their plunder, all the money they 
can lay hands upon, regardless of who is ruined by their fatal mal- 
practice. Where there is entire ignorance there can be no discrimi- 
nation, and the question of price carries the day. The difference in 

ualification is ignored and the difference in price only considered. 

henever this is the case, the deluded patrons learn it to their bitter 
cost sooner or later. If Liszt should go into the average town and 
justly charge tuition that his unequalled qualification would properly 
demand, he would stand no chance whatever with Professor Patrick 
S ndyke, who wore long hair and a gorgeous paste breast-pin 
on his soiled shirt front, and dispensed musical abomination at 
twenty-five cents a head! That parents should justify their employ- 
ment of these frauds, on the plea that they did not snow better, does 
not excuse them. They should have asked those who were com- 
‘cam in the matter and have taken their advice. If I am going to 

y a horse, and am in blissful ignorance of horse flesh and what 
constitutes a fine animal, | consult a horseman who knows his busi- 
ness and all there is worth knowing of the hoofed tribe. I take his 
advice and purchase according to his recommendation. Why 
cannot the average human simply use common sense in determining 
these and other matters? If people do not know a bar of music from 
a bar of soap they should go to primary school without delay and 
endeavor to Howe | a few fundamental rules and principles. The law 
does not excuse an offender on the ground of ignorance. It says to 
him “ you should have known better—you should have informed 

ourself. The laws are all printed for your accommodation. You 
ve but to read. No, sir! Your plea is too attenuated—thin— 
Receive your doom, and learn in the bitterness of your punishment, 
the penalty of ignorance."’ In these days of progress, it is a relic of 
barbarism to not know what is what. And yet there are scores upon 
scores of people, as we are painfully aware, who are as ignorant of 
music as a hog is of petal ex cannot tell Old Hundred from Yankee 
Doodle. With such, I suppose their musical education is well-nigh 
hopeless, You cannot make musicians of such people any more than 
ou can make a “silk purse out of a sow’s ear." Thank Heaven, 
owever, the fallacies and misguided notions of the average inhab 
itant are gradually being dispelled. They are beginning to find out 
the error of thinking that anything is good enough for my son or 
bese yom and when they begin to learn something I will get them a 
g Teacher Whata fatal mistake? Does a sensible man display 
such folly in building the foundation of his house? If he did, his house 
would tumble down before the roof was well on, and he might possi- 
bly share a fate like that of the Phillistines who were crushed by the 
herculean act of the wrathful Samson. Now the fact is. if that 
deluded individual child had enjoyed the happy privilege of poses- 
sing a thorough and conscientious “Teacher, a solid foundation to 
playing and musical education would have been laid, that would have 
defied the machinations of all frands and adventurers. She could 
not be spoiled—so firmly would she have been grounded in touch, 
and so careful would her musical knowledge and taste have been 
cultivated, that she would instantly detect the real from the sham. 
She could not be imposed upon. She would Anew better, thanks to 
her capable instruction. 

Now there is another plea put forth by these misguided patrons— 
and that is, their solicitude for poor Miss or Mrs. So and So, who, it 
may be, has been overtaken with misfortune and is in need of succour 
and help. Far be it from us to discourage the act of sympathy and 
generous aid to the needy and deserving, but if the object of such 
solicitude is musically incapable for giving value received, would it 
not be more wisdom to meet such appeals with a financial donation 
and not take such risk in their employment as instructors for their 
children? Persons who thus designedly or unwittingly appeal to the 
sympathy and help of others, have no right to undertake that which 

ey are in nowise qualified for, and in which they are as inex- 
perienced as would be an infant. If their temporal needs are such 
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as to compel them to seek the arena of teaching in order to secure a 


maintenance, it is their imperative duty to at once commence and 
cyan a vigorous and thorough course of study and preparation 


or such work. They would then wrong no one, but be better 
enabled to give adequate and commensurate service and instruction ; 
|of course minus that most precious of all possessions to a teacher 
—experience. 
As to the matter of a remedy for all these evils which I have 
recited, and under which the profession suffers, is a matter to be 
considered—and that, carefully. It would seem to me that the solu- 


tion of this question should properly be a primary object of our and 
like Associations throughout the country. There may be, and un- 
doubtedly are, many who hold these matters in indifference—who say 
these things will regulate themselves. I think they are mistaken ; 
reforms of any kind do not bring themselves about. There must 
always be organized effort in ogder to secure wished-for and needed 
results. As to the best course of action or the most practicable and 
desirable plan to adopt, I leave to older and wiser heads than my 
own. I venture, however, as my opinion, that a combined effort 
should be made by all kindred Associations in the country —a dis- 
cussion of the subject freely and vigorously entered into, until some 
solution be reached. 

The Bible says “‘in a multitude of counsellors there is safety,’ and 
it does seem to me that if all the brains and thought of our profession 
be directed to the matter, and the batteries of their intellects be 
brought to bear upon it,there might be some valuable and practi- 
cable plan evolved, by which the rights of every capable and con- 
scientious musician in the land might be secured. 

EDMUND 5S. MATTOON. 
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MUSIO, A LANGUAGE.” 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D., L.L. D., FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE. 











iP AHE pleasure given through the divine love by means of light, 
21¢ heat, and sound is an ultimate fact, incapable of resolution 
into simpler elements of consciousness. No theory, fanciful 
or sober, concerning the gradual development and evolution of a hu- 
man eye through a myriad millions of generations of lower ancestry, 
can legitimately touch the fact of consciousness, and show why the 
vibrations of a particular character give that particular sense of color. 
I believe that theories are equally impotent to explain why certain 
shades and tones of color are more agreeable to us than others— 
that none of the theories of association will meet the actual facts of 
the case. 

Nor can any theory tell why vibrations of five hundred million 
waves to the second should give a certain sensation of color; those 
of half that frequency, the sensation of heat; and those of less than 
thirty thousand a second, the sensation of musical tone. Nor has 
any satisfactory theory shown us why we know of no sensations due 
to regular vibrations intermediate in frequency between the shrillest 
tones of sound and the lowest notes of heat—a range of twenty oc- 
taves, imperceptible, so far as we at present know, by any sense. In 
color the juxtaposition either of pure tones, or of softened and mod- 
ified tints, produces an agreeable or a disagreeable impression, But 
who shall say why one combination is pleasing, and another not? or 
why the sensation of color is as radically distinct from that of heat 
in the next octave below, as it is from that of sound, thirty octaves 
below? These are ultimate facts, perceptible to every observer not 
absolutely color-blind, but incapable of analysis into simpler facts. 

Certain facts of music are also ultimate. It is easy to see why the 
string of a violin should give a tone different from that of a trumpet; 
but no one can say why either produces the precise sensation which 
it does. It is manifestly proper to give a slow rhythmic movement 
to our music on solemn occasions, and it is easy to see why allegro 
time should give a more spirited and joyous effect than adagio; but 
I can see no force in any reasons given to explain the fact that two 
tones whose frequency of vibration is in a very simple numerical ra- 
tio should give pleasure by their accord, and other tones pain by their 
discord ; those are ultimate facts. In like manner, the reason why a 
given musical interval in melody, or in harmony, produces a given 
mental effect,—that is, has a given character,—has never been ex- 
plained in any satifactory manner ; but as an ultimate musical fact it 
is proved by the experience of nearly all persons who have the 
slightest musical culture. Every chord has its own character ; every 
interval produces its own effect, differing in the ascending from the 
descending movements, The minutest variations vary slightly this 
character. The modern temperament for the piano assumes to be 


*We now begin the long-promised article by Dr. Hill, which is used 
by permission of W. F. Draper, of Andover, Mass. 
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equal; but as the tuners always begin with C, and go through the 
same course of keys, the unavoidable inequalities are distributed in 
all pianos nearly in the same manner ; and the player who keeps his 
piano always at concert pitch can tell in what key his neighbor ts 
playing with a piano a full semi-tone below. 

On these ultimate facts—first, the mental effect of the time, whether 
slow or quick, etc.; second, the mental effect of intervals and chords ; 
third, the mental effect of a progression of chords — probably depends 
the fourth fact, on which I wish to lay particular stress, as also a fact, 
and a fact of great importance, not resolvable into any other facts 
except those three; namely, the fact that a given piece of music, 
played in correct time, and with the right emphasis, as the composer 


felt it when it first rang in his imagination, conveys to a majority of 
; Orit) 


hearers a true, definite impression of the composer's state of feeling 
at the time of the composition, and qarries them, fer the time, into a 
state of more or less vivid sympathy with him. 

This fourth fact is, 1 think, not at all to be explained by the mod- 
ern materialistic theories; neither is it to be denied and set aside as 
being nota fact. I was not led to belief in it by @ Jrior7 reasoning, 
such as 1 have now been using in defence of it, but by observation 
and experiment. A classmate, whom I had known to be still more 
deficient in musical ear than myself, was one day at my house, when 
he spoke of the pleasure he derived from hearing a certain lady in 
his parish play. I immediately asked: ‘‘ How can you, who-have 
absolutely no ear, who cannot recognize a single melody when you 
hear it, nor sing in unison with any note, nor tell chord from discord, 
enjoy music?’ He replied that it was the expression of feeling by 
the music which delighted him. I instantly began experiments upon 
him and upon other friends who were willing to submit, also. upon 
schools and classes. These experiments have satisfied me that an 
ear for music is a complex thing, and that one person may have a 
high appreciation of melody, without an ear for harmony; another 
may appreciate keenly the sentiment, yet be utterly unable to recall 
the melody, or detect discord in the harmony; another may read- 
ily remember the melody and harmony, and actually reproduce them 
from’ memory upon the pianoforte, and yet have little perception of 
the spirit and meaning of the composition, 

The classmate to whom I refer has no memory of even the most 
familiar airs, and never recognizes one even as having been heard 
before. He is a man of culture, of high character, of sensitive feel- 
ings, of a warm heart and affections, and lively sympathy with noble 
things; accustomed to the analysis of sentiments; a man. also, of 
executive ability, and well acquainted with men and affairs. His 
truthfulness is absolute ; and I never have had the good fortune to 
experiment upon any other person whose analysis of music was so 
sharply and unerringly accurate. 

(The ‘‘experiments,’’ which are of great interest, will appear in 
the next VisiTor.’’"—ED.) 





CHOPIN AS COMPOSER, 


CHAPTER VIII. 





Concluded. 


{OPIN’S waltzes (op. 18, 34, 42, 64, 69 and 70) have, most of all 
-(’Y his works, found their way among the people, partly because they 
“S4 make the least demands upon the technique of the player, and 
partly because they treat in general, the most popular dance-themes, 
Considered from a musical stand-point, they offer comparatively less 
that is interesting and novel than his remaining compositions. If they 
lose in their outlines the rhythm of the dance, they have won, by their 
natural charm and external brilliance, an importance which no 
other composer had yet been able to infuse into them. The highest 
interest belongs even in this class, to those members through which 
breathes that peculiar, fantastic air, which is the principal charm of 
Chopin's muse. These are the waltzes in A-minor and C-sharp 
minor ; the latter inclines somewhat in the third and fourth measures 
to the mazourka—rhythm, which Chopin always cultivated with 
especial preference. ‘The four ballads (op. 23, 38,47 and 52), belong 
to the most splendid and original of his productions. They offer so 
much novelty and variety in form, that the critics were for a long 
time undecided, in which of the then existing categories they should 
number them Some thought them a variety of the Rondo-form, 
others—and these approached nearer the truth, called them ‘/ve- 
tical Tales.”’ 
distinguishes them essentially from all previous, conventional forms 
of musical expression, and is especiaily well represented in the 6-4 
and 6-8 species of time. Chopin himself answered when he was 
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he had been incited to create this new form. The first of these in 
G-minor (op. 23), perhaps the best known, glows with wild passion- 
ateness and charms especially by perfection of details, while the 
second and third bear an exceedingly idyllic character. The fourth, 
technically the most difficult, is perhaps for this reason, the least 
known. Critics, who in general (Robert Schumann omeeaaee) 
judged Chopin's larger works unfavorably, have especially attack 
this ballad. In my opinion it is plainly the most poetical and with 
| respect to its elaboration, the one in which he has most happily dis- 
| played his talent. Besides possessing skill of the highest order, the 
| performer must be a musician of the finest taste, in order to bring 
| out for the enjoyment of the listener, afl the manifold beauties of 
|the piece. At the first glance, the Nocturnes appear to incline for 
| the most part toward the form already.in vogue. Field, who was for 
| a long time erroneously designated as Chopin's teacher—this error 
has already been mentioned in the first volume—undoubtedly created 
this form of music; but the difference between the two com 
is proved by their very resemblance. Field is satisfied to write deli- 
cate, poetic and, in general, melancholy compositions, but Chopin 
not only brought the dramatic element into this form, he also dis- 
plays in his nocturnes an increased fullness of harmony and a 
masterly management of the piano. If one compare, for example, 
_Chopin’s E-flat major nocturne (op. 9) with the nocturne in B-major 
|by Field, the general difference will at once be discovered 
| Chopin's best numbers of this class are the nocturne (op, 15, No, 2) 
{increased in doppio movimento, the charming one in D-flat major 
| (op. 27), with an almost lavish fulness of the most delicate frortture, 
| and further, that in G-minor (op. 37), complaining as it were in a 
fixed idea, and interrupted by solemn accords, whose consolation 
seems to remind us of the sombre rest of the grave. The middle 
movement of the following nocturne (op. 37, No. 2) is perhaps the 
most beautiful melody which Chopin ever wrote, and one which can 
not be heard without the deepest emotion and pleasure. Op. 48, 
No. 1 (C-minor) is lengthy and regarded with reference to its power- 
ful middle movement, which is not of a nocturne character, is the 
most imposing of the pieces. The posthumous nocturne, published 
as Op. 72, was composed inthe year 1827, and evidently bears the 
stamp of that period of his youth. Op. 62, No, 2 (E-major), on the 
contrary, was composed a short time before Chopin’s death, and 
once more reflects every harmonical delicacy as well as the sweetest 
;melody and phantasy. The same almost may be said of the 
|scherzos as was said of the ballads: they did not exist befcre 
Chopin, at least, not in their present independence, filled with such 
| impetuous daring, with almost Shakespearean humor. In the most 
| celebrated of them (B-flat minor, op. 31), the first theme is wilfully 
dreary ; it does not, however, fall into melancholy, but defiantly soars 
| aloft. Scarcely less beautiful is the second conception, in A-major, 
| serious and full of expression, 
| One must estimate the great number of piano-compositions by the 








examples of that period, in order to appreciate fully, Chopin's rare 
| plastic power in this respect. This scherzo, as well as the three 
| others, are to-day so new and modern in piano-style, that it may 
perhaps be said of them, that they were almost thirty years in 
advance of their time. In demony and power the scherzos in 
| B-minor (op. 20) and in C-sharp minor (op. 39), resemble the one 
|in B-flat minor, while that in E-major (op. 54) shows a more kindly, 
jamiable physiognomy. The rhythm of the scherzos, much more 
/even than that of his mazourkas, reveals a certain spiritual opposi- 
|tion, an enchanting haughtiness. Since the dance-forms, which 
|partly adhere to the mazoeurkas and polonaises, are oe 
| effaced by the broad, melodious middle movements of the scherzos, 
| the compositions in this form may really be regarded as a singularly 
| true expression of Chopin's originality—outwardly firm, bold, racy, 
|inwardly noble, charming and full of poetical fancies. The pre- 
| ludes (op. 28 and 45), as well as the four impromptus (op. 29, 36, 51 
jand 66) partly resemble nocturnes, (for example that in C-sharp 
| minor, op. 45), rich in modulation, but unfortunately little known, as 
| well as the D-flat major prelude, op. 28, No. 15, with the splendid 
| middle movement in C-sharp minor; of the impromptus, there is the 
|one in F-sharp major, op. 36. They bear partly the character of 
|etudes (as for example the A-flat major and G-flat major im- 
|promptus, the middle movement of “which are pre-emimentl 
| melodious; of the preludes further, op. 28, Nos. 1, 3, 8, 16, 19, 23). 
| They are partly hastily dashed-off sketches in which the composer 
|presents us, in spite of the small limits, with the most ingenious 
| pictures of his moods. In some of these (for example, E-minor and 
| B-minofr, he has left to posterity real pearls, which alone would be 


Indeed a legendary tone runs through them, which | sufficient to immortalize his name as a musical poet. 

| Chopin has won especial merit by the perfection of his etudes, 
| There are also among these (op. 10, 25, and “‘ rots Nouvelles Etudes’) 
| some of which serve pure technical ends (for example op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 


questioned by Schumann, during his stay in Leipzig, concerning the | 4, 8; op. 25, Nos. 6, 8, and of the “ Zrozs Nouvelles Etudes” No. 3); 
meaning of the ballads, that inspired by some poems of Mickiewicz, | we find others whose intellectual character is of eminent importance 














(for example, op. 10, Nos. 3, 9, 10, 12; op. 25, Nos. 1 and 7, and of 
the “ Trom Nowvelles Etudes” No. 1). toe 4 

The works published after Chopin's death, at Schlesinger’s, in 
Berlin, by Fontana (Fantaisie !mpromtu, op. 66, four mazourkas op. 
67, four mazourkas op. 68, two waltzes op. 69, three waltzes op. 70, 
three polonaises op. 71, Nocturne, Marche funebre, three Ecossaises 
op. 72, rondo for two pianos, op. 73, sixteen Polish songs, op. 74 ) are 
for the most part of less importance with respect to their musical 
value, although some compositions are to be found among them 
which, like op. 66, are perhaps worthy to bear the name of the com- 
poser. Chopin wished these works to be destroyed after his death, 
at all events not to be given to the public. The last Mazourka senza 
fine, composed a few days before his death, is mournful—very 
mournful, like the close of our great master’s life. He proved by 
this swan-song, as well as his longing for the home in which he 
had spent the happy years of his youth, that even in his last hour of 
musical inspiration he had remained faithful to the national music 
and the memory of his sorely-tried Fatherland. 

Chopin composed the sixteen Polish songs without the slightest 
pretension. If he read anything beautiful in the national poetry of 
that day, he wrote music to it—for himself only, not for the public. 
These songs originated gradually in this way in the period between 
1824 and 1844. Many have been lost, because the composer, in 
spite of the requests of his friends, always delayed to put them upon 
paper; others are sung in Poland, while nothing is known positively 
concerning their origin ; but it is presumed with tolerable certainty 
that Chopin composed them. To these may be added the popular 
song: “ The Third of May,"’ formerly much sung. Musically un- 
important, it could not be supposed that these songs should be spread 
beyond the limits of Poland. They sprang from the seed of the 
blossoms of modern patriotic poetry, which were scattered as if by 
chance upon Chopin's susceptible soul; simple flowers, which do 
not dazzle, but delight the sensitive heart by their sweet fragrance 
and peculiar delicacy. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
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to play Mendelssohn's Songs without words,”’ and it now gives 
Moschele’s Metronome markings for the set. Mendelssohn 
played the songs frequently at the home of Moscheles, and these 
markings may therefore be supposed to be correct. That is, they 
indicate the time in which Mendelssohn played them, but from what 
we know of Mendelssohn we cannot believe that he would insist upon 
others doing just as he did in the matter. The great musician, if he 
were going to give directions about his music, would say “ Play as 
ou are inspired to, all I ask is that you de inspired." The fact that 
Mendelssohn gave no special names, markings or directions to 
“Songs without Words"’ sustains our view of the case. The table 
m of = however, in showing how Mendelssohn played the songs 
imself. 


“se VISITOR has just completed a series of articles on “ How 
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We correct several misprints in Lady Benedict's article on ‘“‘ How 
to play the ‘‘ Songs.” 
No. 14 (in order of study) should read Book IV.—No. 1. 
* 29, should read Book VII.—No. 2. 
VII.—No. 5. 
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To THE EDITOR OF CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Dear Sir—Please allow me space in the pages of your excellent 
journal to say a few words explanatory of Tonic Sol-fa notation, and 
its use in helping to read notes. 

It seems that an idea has gained ground in the minds of some 
American teachers of music that because Tonic Sol-fa has a notation 
of its own it must be a scheme whereby Staff notation is to be ignored, 
displaced, superced:d, or in one way or another neglected, and left 
out in the cold; and they urge this objection as sufficient reason for 
opposition to its recognition or use. More thin this, they assert that 
6 for this aggressive nature in Tonic Sol-fa have been made for 
it by some of its leading supporters, and that the public has been, 
and still is, solicited to accept and use the Tonic notation to the 
detriment and injury of the Staff. 

I am myself a Tonic Sol-faist, and also am a Staff notationist, yet 
I do not see how any person having the spirit of Tonic Sol-fa in his 
heart, and knowing what the method is intended for, could ever 
leave such impressions upon the minds of readers or hearers ; and |] 
wish to assure all who indulge the thought of any antagonism between 
the Tonic notation and the Staff notation, that I think they are in 
error, for I have carefully studied both notations in their relat ons to 
each other; and, instead of fin:jing the Tonic notation hostile to the 
Staff, 1 am convinced that it is the best and truest friend Staff nota- 
tion ever had. The Tonic notation may be learned and music be 
performed by its use without a knowledge of Staff notation, but this 
fact does not work against the Staff. On the contrary, the knowledge 
gained by such preliminary study and use of the Tonic notation be- 
comes a valuable aid in the subsequent study of the Staff. Mr. Cur- 
wen very well understood that all who wished to make any consider- 
able progress in the study or practice of music must eventually come 
into a familiar acquaintance with Staff notation, and consequently 
fashioned the whole course of his new method with this great object 
in view ; 

The notation is only a small part of the entire method. The 
method itself is a complete course for the study of the science of 
music from the beginning to the end, in which the problems for solu- 
tion, that is, the things to be done, are separated from each other, 
then graded according to their increasing difficulties and arranged for 
consecutive study in the order of that “ natural sequence,’ which is 
demanded by the philosophy of education. Thus the method, by its 
educational gradation, meets and answers the wants and needs of 
students all through their course of study. 


The syllable notation serves its important and useful purpose in 
developing and establishing for the singer a knowledge of and the 
ability to use the tones of the scale in their relations to each other 


and tc their key-tone. Singers require what players do not, to pro- 
duce proper tones as sight readers. The player has but to place his 
finger as directed by the note, and the instrument is responsible tor the 
tone produced, while the singer needs in his own head a mental con- 
ception of the tone called for by a note so that he can produce it 
correctly with his voice. As the reader of a newspaper, by mental 
effect, comprehends the pronounciation and signification of the 
words without hearing them spoken, so the singer must have musical 
mental effect in the same way to enable him to recognize and pro- 
duce at will the tones indicated by the notation, and it is for the 
acquirement and accomplishment of this absolute necessity to the 
singer, in a direct and unequivocal manner, that the syllable notation 
is furnished for beginners. The names of tones being positive and 
calling always for the same key relation and mental effect, gives to 
this notation an educational power not possessed by notes, which, as 
signs, are constantly subject to the changing influences of clefs, key 
signatures and chromatics. When this power of recognition and 
production of tones through mental effect has been acquired by the 
singer, and the other things intended to be taught by the Tonic nota- 
tion are learned, there is no great trouble in finding out the usages 
of notes and the changes that surrounding characters produce upon 
them. 

The reading of Staff notation follows the Tonic study as naturally 
and readily as maturity follows childhood. 

The young who are morally, mentally and physically cultured, 
come into the manhood and womanhood of their lives with powers 
prepared and strengthened to guide and control, and in the same 
way the singer who has passed through the preparatory, educational 
development laid down in the Tonic Sol-fa method for the use of its 
notation, will come up to the difficulties of Staff notation with intel- 
ligence and strength to overcome and use them all. 


Very truly yours, 
E. P. ANDREWS. 
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THE Musica Visitor ts published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance, 

BGS" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
ts not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other ttems must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month: otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

Ail communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

For copies of the Visitor (in good condi- 
tion) for January, 1882, we will pay fifty 
cents in music of our own publication. 
This offer holds good until next issue. 

JOHN CHURCH &4CO, 
Publishers, 


Our Boston letter this month reaches us by 
way of Rome, Italy, and is full of interesting 
items. Mr. Elson is one who travels with his 


eyes and ears open. 


Oscar WILDE has returned to America with 
anew play. Aproposof his return, Puck claims 
that Noah Webster was also an aesthete be- 
cause he enthusiastically says.in his Dictionary 
that the verb ‘‘to speak ”’ is fo ufter. 


THE Vis!TOR has been adopted as the official 
organ of the ‘‘Chautauqua Musical Reading 
Club,”’ an organization designed to occupy a 
field in the study of music similar to that cov- 
ered by the ‘*Chautauqua Literary Reading 
Circle” in general Read Prof. 
Ayres’ letter in this paper for further expla- 


literature. 
nation. 


THE readers of the VisiTor will be pained to 
learn of the death of Warren Walters, so long 
a correspondent of this paper, It occurred sud- 
denly at Philadelphia, last month, He wasa 
pleasant writer, a genial friend, a good mu- 
sician. We have one or two articles by him, 
written a short time before his death, which 


will soon appear. 


A WRITER traveling in Europe, in speaking 


of American music abroad says ‘‘ Dr. Root’s 
Cantatas are having a tremendous run in Eng- 
land, and I meet his influence every wherel go. 
The only Americans whose influence I meet 











everywhere are Longfellow and Root.” This 
contrasts strangely with the oft reiterated com- 
plaint in English papers concerning ‘ Amer- 
ican Piracy” of English music. 


“Up prom THE Cape” is the name of the 
new book which has drawn the fire of the New 
England critics. Its author, who is well known 
to the VistTor readers, can stand the criticism, 
for he is conscious that he is right, and it does 
seem as if the assaults of the pen-warriors are 
induced by the fact that he has told an ‘‘o’er 
true tale.’ If the critics don’t like it they can 
mend their ways as well as their pens. 








CONCERNING the general use of piafios and 
organs at the present time, a leading manufac” 
turer very truthfully says: 

‘* Ten years ago pianos and organs were con- 
sidered articles of luxury, to-day they are 
considered articles of necessity. In the country 
no house is considered furnished unless it con- 
tains an organ; in the city every well-furnished 
house must contain a piano, Even outside of 
their use as musical instruments, pianos and 
organs are considered essential to the proper 
outfit of a dwelling house.” 





Now that the Music Teachers’ Nationa: 
Association is an established fact, it has many 
claimants for its origin. Fortunately this is one 
of those things about whose origin there can be 
no real question, as its records, as well as the 
music journals of the date of its inception, have 
authentic accounts of it. The honor belongs to 
Theodore Presser, of Botetourt Springs, Va., a 
most efficient and scholarly musician, who is too 
modest to assert his claims in the premises and 
so we do it for him. 





Mr. E. E. Ayres secretary of the Chau 
tauqua Musical Reading Club, is a prominent 
teacher in Richmond, Va. Heis also organist 
at the First Baptist Church in that city. He 
is a cultured musician, and a more efficient one 
could hardly be found for the position he holds 
in the new society. 

Mr. Ayres writes that there is a perfect 
shower of letters on his desk all the time con- 
cerning the “‘C. M. R. C.” Some music 
teachers have proposed to make the Course a 
feature of their school work, and the secretary 
has already submitted plans for organizing 
**School Circles.” Those wishing to cor- 
respond with the Secretary will address him at 
Richmond, Va. 





As WE have already hinted, Gounod will 
write no more for the stage. His **Redemption”’ 
led him into quite a different field, which he 
proposes to explore and devote the rest of his 
hfe to. He says: 


**T shall write no more for the theatre. The 
work which you see on my piano bureau will be 
one of the most important I have ever composed. 
Iam arr it for the next Birmingham Tri- 
ennial Festival. Itis an oratofio with Requiem, 
The subject is ‘ Death and Life.’ The first part 
is composed of moféfs from the ‘ Messe des Morts,’ 
and in the second part, which is a description 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem from the Apocalypse 
of St. John, I repeat the motifs you have al- 
ready heard, but with developments expressing 
the joy of the souls of the saved in the new Je- 








rusalem of the saints. It is a subject I have 
long considered, and I am now working very 
seriously at it, and it interests me more 
more each day. In my opinion, music finds in 
religious sentiments and ideas its noblest aud 
most elevated forms. You will find a religions 
vein running through all my operas and works 
of importance; for example, the cathedral 
scene in ‘Faust,’ and ‘ Polyeucte,’ which is an 
absolutely religious opera. It is to a certain 
extent owing to this sentiment that I have 
ceased writing for the stage.” 





We gladly make room in this Vistror for a 
communication from our friend, Prof, E. P. An- 
drews, on the Tonic Sol-fa business. He tells 
us what we already know to be a fact, that 
some of its enthusiasts have done the cause 
much harm by mistaking the real uses of the 
method and by extravagant statements about 
it. But we would like to ask Mr. Andrews, if, 
(as he says) the notation is but a small part of 
the method, why not drop it and apply the 
principles of the system to the established 
notation? Why have two? Again, where is 
the logic of learning one thing in order to be- 
come proficient in another? Why should the 
Primer be different in dind from the Gram- 
mar? Why go all around Robin Hood’s barn 
to get into his house, when the gate stands 
wide open, and you've got to go in at the 
front door at last, anyway ? 





THe author of ** Up from the Cape” very 
truly says that “that music is the best which 
proves most helpful to human experience.” 
This idea is quite the opposite of that held by 
the utterly too-too asthete who claims that art 
should be loved for art’s sake alone, and that 
it becomes degraded when made practical and 
subservient to human needs. Art has no bus- 
iness to comfort or to cheer; music that dries 
the eyes of sorrow and cures the heartache is a 
low form of art, and unworthy its high ideal. 
Music, to be great, must soar above the chang- 
ing play of the emotions and like the eagle rise 
to its home in the blue heaven and all that sort 
of thing. —Oh, Pshaw! 





Tue following amusing incident concerning 
P. P, Bliss’ ** Hold the Fort” comes to us by 
way of the London Daddy News, A copy of the 
‘** Moody and Sankey” Gospel Hymns lately 
reached one of the Turkish post offices in Ar- 
menia, addressed to one of the American mis- 
sionaries. The book had to pass under the eye 
of Bukhsheesh Effendi, the governor general's 
factotum, who knows a few words of English. 


**He was all the sharper on this occasion, 
because he had very recently passed by inad- 
vertence a book consisting of letters from one 
of the New ber! gp the author of which 
roundly denounced the mis-government he had 
witnessed in Armenia during the cam 
1877. And this volume was addr to the 
same quarter as the present hymn-book, 
‘Dogs,’ exclaimed Bukhsheesh Effendi, as he 
turned over the leaves, ‘Hold the Fort!’ 
What fort? Treachery, as I live! May Satan 
seize them!’ They were patriotic songs for 
the use of the Armenians, those hymns, and the 
musical notation proved it; and that particular 
song, ‘Hold the Fort,’ must have reference 
to an intended insurrection. So ‘Hold the 
Fort’ was cut owt by order of Bukhsheesh, and 
the expurgated volume sent to its destination,” 


ign of 




















Protection for Music Teachers. 


In late numbers of the Visiror, as well as in 
the present one, we have allowed space for the 
expression of opinion by others on this subject, 
and now wish to. briefly express our own. We 
“go in” for all. plans and devices for im- 
proving the profession. Anything and every- 
thing that will tend to elevate and ennoble the 
teaching of music shall always have the hearty 
support of the Vistror. Associations, Insti- 
tutes—Town, State or National—that have for 
their object the advancement of the cause of 
music, or the improvement of methods or teach- 
ers, shall be warmly seconded in their efforts by 
this paper. The Visiror will always oppose 
charlatanism and approve of merit wherever 
found. It is not afraid of Iconoclasm, for real 
progress is a destroyer. It is not alarmed at 
inovations, and it does not believe in ‘ruts.”’ 

Yet, the proposition to register the music- 
teaching profession is a departure which needs 
very careful consideration, and in offering ob- 
jections to it we do not wish to be considered 
as in any way opposed to the organization 
which gave it birth or to the facts implied by 
the new movement, viz.: that music-teaching 
needs to be raised to a higher level of effici- 
ency. 

In the first place, the movement is opposed 
to the genius of American institutions and to 
the Constitution of our country. We do not 
believe that a charter could be secured from 
Congress that would give any organization the 
sole right to determine who shall or shall not 
teach, and if such a restrictive charter cannot 
be secured, the movement is futile. There is 
no power in the land that can say to an indi- 
vidual, however imperfect his knowledge, 
**You shall notteach.”” But, on the contrary, 
the whole drift of legislative enactment is in 
the direction of protection to all to do as they 
please ; to follow any profession or calling they 
may select, so long as the laws of the country 
are not violated in so doing. 

But, because American ideas of freedom 
will not allow such a charter to be granted, it 
does not follow that the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation cannot issue certificates of efficiency 
on its own responsibility. Doubtless this would 
be a good thing for it to do, but it is all that 
it can do. It may refuse to grant certificates 
to those whom they may deem incompetent, 
but it cannot prohibit! All colleges and conser- 
vatories give certificates to their graduates, as 
do mary of the more eminent private teachers, 

While this custom has its uses it has also its 
abuses. It does not follow that because the 
holder of a certificate has pursued the full 
course of study prescribed that he is therefore 
competent to teach! The faculty to teach can- 
not be taught, it must be inborn. Some stu- 
dents are like misers, always getting but never 
giving. They study for ‘‘keeps.” The old 
nursery rhyme is apt here : 


ai; i a thin 
An poe Fd it back again.” 


Again, some of the most successful pianists 
and vocalists have made miserable failures as 
teachers, while vice versa the very best teachers 











the world has known have been very poor per- 
formers. 

The faculty of imparting knowledge does 
not, therefore, always accompany the acquisi- 
tion of it, and right here is one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of this proposed regis- 
tering of teachers. How is the teaching ability 
to be determined? It certainly cannot be as- 
certained by asking questions of, or listening 
to the singing or playing of a candidate. It 
can only be discovered in the actual work of 
teaching. Giving a lesson before a committee 
would not be a fair test, for candidates could 
and would “cram” for that. A statement 
that a candidate énows enough to teach is qtite 
another thing from a certificate to the effect 
that he is aé/e. The former is the only one the 
examining committee could give and would 
have but little value, if any, unsupported by 
something of a more practical nature. 


Editorial Gall. 


A careful perusal of the music journals of 
America forces the reader to conclude that the 
editors of most of them are grievously afflicted 
with the spirit of fault-finding. The pens of 
some of them seemed dipped in wormwood and 
gall, and it really appears as if the world had 
lost all its charms for them, and that the imper- 
fections of their fellows are so great and irrem- 
ediable that the task of the self-imposed refor- 
mation and redemption seems almost hopeless. 

This style of writing comes about from a 
mistaken notion of editorial duties and a mis- 
conception of power and influence, together 
with the idea that extravagant statements and 
terms of denunciation always ‘‘take’’ with the 
“great unwashed,” in other words, the public 
at large. This kind of an editor and the 
Irishman at Donnybrook fair, both act upon 
the same rule, viz: ‘* wherever you see a head, 
hit it.” Mistaking aggressiveness for progress, 
they stupidly blunder away from both by using 
insulting epithets and deliberate falsehoods. 

In the effort to be first in the publication of 
an interview ox criticism they draw upon their 
imagination for their facts, putting the subjects 
of their reports in a false light and calling 
down upon their witless heads the opprobrium 
of all decent men, Their conception of humor 
and smartness is quite different from the pre- 
vailing one, and like the little boy’s picture 
needs to be labeled, *‘ This is a horse,”’ ** this is 
a joke.” A peculiarity of the musical press is 
that each editor claims to issue the only bona 
fide music journal in the country, the others 
being mere advertising sheets, and that his 
circulation is larger than that of all others com- 
bined, In the city of New York there are a 
number of music journals good, bad and indif- 
ferent, and the joke of it all is that the least 
important and influential of these make the 
most extravagant claims. Perhaps because 
their need is greater. 

As before remarked, these and similar im- 
pressions are derived from a perusal of some of 
our music papers. Will the editors be kindly 
persuaded that the public do not like this sort 
of thing and are not deceived by it? Common 
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sense is sometimes found outside of editorial 
circles, The people like facts and prefer to 
draw their own conclusions. Vituperation is 
no argument, Offensive personalities make a 
poor defence. A tub that can’t stand on its 
own bottom is a very poor sort of a tub, after 
all. Bitterness is not smartness. Self praise is 
worthless. Fault-finding is more indicative of 
a diseased liver than a well-ordered mind. 
Siang is—slang and that’s the worst and the 
best that can be said of it. Facts need no 
bolstering. Indecency is always at a discount. 
Respectful and courteous treatment of an op- 
ponent always adds strength to a discussion. 
Coarseness is never attractive. 

Reform, brothers, reform! Eat lemons, drink 
bitter herbs, try a Turkish bath, do anything 
and everything that will bring the liver into 
good working order! Purify your bile! Things 
are not all gone to the dogs, quite. There is 
some good yet in human nature, some doubtless 
even in you. Green glasses are not good for 
you; try a more hopeful, generous color! 
Give each other elbow room; the world is wide, 
and, as good old Charles Swain says: 

** Remember, this world, tho’ it be not the best, 

Is next to the best you shall ever attain.” 





Art and Utility. 





How much broader are the views of the mis- 
sion of music in London than in Boston and 
New York! Music has two fields, Art and 
Mtility. People who unite and use music for 
moral purposes abroad, and to whom this is 
the inspiration and end of their work, are held 
to be benefactors alike with those who labor 
to elevate music as an art. England is full of 
delightful festivals at which the light cantatas, 
provincial songs, ar.1 all beautiful musical ex- 
pressions of sentiment, affection, fidelity, are 
employed, A cantata fora church or village 
choral society; a song of a province, town, river; 
a gospel song that helps the soul in its strug- 
gles towards the light and the right; none of 
these things of moral and patriotic education, 
are treated as ‘‘trash.’’ American songs are 
sung everywhere. In the columns of the daily 
papers, one may find advertised the songs that 
are to be sung at the best London concerts; 
like this: **Mme. Patti will sing ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ’ at St. James’ Hall this afternoon.” 

In the announcement of classical concerts 
the popular songs are often advertised apart 
from the regular program. 

Then look at the concerts for the people in 
the Albert Hall and Crystal Palace; educa- 
tional concerts in which popular music and 
classical music—the artistic, the moral and 
amusing, have their parts. A letter to the ed- 
itor of the VisiToR says: ‘‘Every boy in Lon- 
don is familiar with the songs of Work; every 
mother with those of Root and Bliss. I found 
Mr. Sherwin’s music and yours in the new col- 
lections.”’ 

In New York and Boston and our own city 
as well, is a class of people who effect to de- 
spise everything, morally useful in music. 
They talk constantly of ‘thigh art,’”’ yet are 
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never able to produce anything that sells on 
its own merits or that finds any yoice in the 
world, We detest this would-be aristocracy 
in music, and are glad that England is so dem- 
ocratic in musical ideas, while she is also the 
patron of the best art. 


City Wotes. 


The Burnet Woods concerts are more popu- 
lar than ever this year. 

Prof. Otto Singer and Miss Louise Roll- 
wagen will continue their musical connection 
with the Mt. Auburn Institute (Hl. Thane 
Miller’s) the coming year, 


John Yoakley, of this city, has composed a 
Te Deum in E flat, which will become a great 
favorite with choirs and chor societies. It is 
thoroughly good and practical. 


We have received the new prospectus of 
Dora Nelson Geppert’s College of Music, It 
presents a strong faculty for the coming year, 
all the departments of musical study being 
represented. 


There is no logical connection between 
music and fireworks, but the two have been 
very pleasantly combined as ‘‘Hilltop” enter- 
tainments the past month, the Highland House 


presenting the most acceptable entertainments. 


Mr. H. J. Schonacker, a most excellent 
teacher of this city, has composed a waltz song 
(**Beautiful Dream’) which is as fine a. piece 
of writing as we have seen for many a day. It 
is dedicated to Mrs. Harry Hughes, of Glen- 
dale. 


Mr. David Davis, and the Misses Wilson and 
Gazlay have made hosts of friends at Chautau- 
qua this summer, by their pleasing and accom- 
modating manners as well as by their musical 
proficiency. Mr. E. D. Johnstm performed 
the duties of accompanyist for the third year, 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music (Miss 
Baur’s) has secured new rooms on Broadway, 
and will also continue the Wesleyan Seminary 
branch. The directors will doubtless be happy 
to send circulars of information to any who 
may desire them. The school in a most 
flourishing condition. 


is 


Theodore Thomas sailed for Europe August 
22nd. On theeyening previous he was given a 
dinner at Delmonico’s by some of his Brooklyn 
aud New York friends. He combines pleasure 
with business. Musical conipositions are to 
be collected on the fields where they grow, and 
singers engayed to interpret them in New 
York and at the coming festivals at Cincinnati 
and other places. 

Mr, E. 


Charles Locke has already made 


arrangements with Mr. Thomas fora tour simi- | 


lar to that just ended, next summer, which will 
embrace all the large cities included within a 
line drawn through New Orleans, Kansas City, 
St. Paul and Montreal. Special festivals will 
again be held in some of the larger cities, 
where the local chorus societies will unite with 
the Thomas Orchestra to produce oratorios and 
other choral works. 


The Cincinnati Industrial and Art Exposi- 
tion for 1883 opens this month, and bids fair 
to rival in interest and excellence any that 
have gone before it. Preparation for it has 
been made on a large and liberal scale, and a 
large number of exhibitors from * outside ” 
have put in their claims for space. Our VIs- 
1TOR friends from abroad will do well to ‘take 
in” the city during the Exposition, which con- 
tinues open one month, 


Concerts and Conventions. 


GARDNER, MAss.—Dr. H. R. Palmer, con- 
ducted the Festival at this place, which began 


Aug. 27th. 


ARRINGTON, KANSAS.—A_ musical con- 
vention was held here Aug. 17th, to 23rd, 
inclusive, conducted by H. S. Perkins of 


Chicago. 


Owing to an expected absence, much of this 
part of our paper was prepared early in the 
month, thus shutting out a number of com- 
munications and reports intended for this 
VISITOR. 


ASHLEY, O.—An Institu‘e is to be conducted 
at this place, by W. H. Pontius, beginning 
Aug. 27th and closing Aug. 31st. Our 
are thoroughly aroused and an interesting and 
profitable time is expected, 


peop e 


CLEAR LAKE Park, Iowa.—The Western 
Musical Festival at thisplace began Aug. toth, 
closing onthe r4th. Six concerts were given 
by a chorus.of 150 vices. The whole Festival 
was under the direction of Prof. H. S. Perkins 


MEADVILLE, PA.—Dr. Palmer’s ‘Summer 
School of Music” recently held at this p'ac 
was a great suceess; perhaps in some respects 
in advance of any held by the Dr. thus far 
Rossini’s **Stabat Mater”? was rendered at the 
closing concert. The Dr. has returned to New 
York to superintend the church chorus which 
is constantly growing. 


Uprer SANDUsKy, O.—A large Band Tour- 
nament was held in Upper Sandusky, on the 
16th of Aug. A number- of excellent bands 
were entered, among them being the Great 
Western, of Sandusky city, Saals Bros., of Co! 
umbus, Big Six, of Springfield, and Ft. Wayne 
Band, of Ft. Wayne, Ind. The Great Western 
captured the first prize of $200, and the Ft. 
Wayne the second prize of $150. 


BuRNET, TEXAS.— The 5th annual session of 
the Occidental Musical Association of West 
Texas convened in the Shady Grove church, 
Burnet Co., the 12th, 13th, and 14th, of this 
month. The session was a very harmonious and 
interesting one. 

New officers elected: Rev. 1. A. Almy, P 
I. H. Hill, Vice Pres.; A. Toby, Treas. ; J 
Bonham, Rec. Sec.; J. J. M. Smith, Cor 

; Very truly, 
J. J. M. Smith, Cor. Sec. 


D. 


sec, 


Pror. W. F. SHERWIN, met with unusual 
success at Monona Lake Assembly last month. 
The enthusiasm was very great. The Prof. was 
engaged on the spot for next year, and the 
chorus presented him with an elegant 
chain, which will do to hang the Ottawa charm 
on. The reports from Chautauqua are always 
enthusiastic concerning the Professor’s work 
there. Prof. Sherwin conducts the ** Wiscon 
sin State Musical Convention,” at Fond du Lac, 
in October. He is also re-erigaged for Ottawa, 
Kan. 

MANSFIELD, O.—A Chauflaugua. Musical 
Reading Club is to be organized in Mansfield, 
by W. H, Pontius, A right move in the. right 
direction, The Philharmonic society will begin 
its rehearsals on Monday night, Sept. 3rd. 
Excellent programs are promised our people 
for the season. The ‘* VistTor”’ has a large 
circulation here and is constantly winning new 
friends. A prize was offered last year by the 
Supt. of Music in the Public Schools, Mr. 
Pontius, to the one having the Mighest grade in 
the theory of music, which Avas won by Miss 
Kittie Lewis, of the C Grammar schools, 

The ‘‘ Vistror,”’ for one year, was selected 


gold 
b 


as a most fitting and appropriate prize. 
Prof. J. A. Erwin is to remove to Missouri. 


Miss Calmerten, a prominent piano teacher, is 
out of the city visiting friends. 











National Normal. 


- Erte, August 4th. 

I sit down to write a true and exact account 
of the winding up of the Normal for 1883, but 
am met at the outset with a serious difficulty, 
this: The terms that.I want to help me tell 
the exact truth have so often Strutted about in 
peacock’s feathers and tinsel that now, that 
they are wanted in sober earnest, they may fail 
to give the impression that should be given. 

Carl Zerrahn was on time for the last half, 
and such an effect as he produced has not been 
seen in my normal days. The chorus was 
ready for him; thirty-two tenors, thirty-seven 
basses, twenty-eight cltos and sixty-four so- 
pranos, by actual count, and no chaff, greeted 
his first appearance. They had been well 
trained by the Doctor and F, W., and a cres- 
cendo of “right !’—“*good!”"—**fine!"”—“capi- 
tal !’’—**excellentissimo!” came ringing out at 
intervals from King Karl's stentorian lungs. 

Every evening, and occasionally of an after- 
noon, the class came—most willing subjects 
under the rule of his magnetic baton. At-his 
first concert, we sang some beautiful part- 
songs and some selections from the **Redemp- 
tion.”” What g’orious music is in that last 
great effort of Gounod! It swept all béfere it 
both with singers and audience. The last con- 
cert was **The Creation,” as only Carl Zerrahn 
can give it, and now come those words that 
have so often been used unworthily—‘‘elegant”’ 
— ‘‘ grand” —** refined ’’ — ** beautiful,” etc. 
Please regard these citizens as being in plain 
dress and telling the truth. 

A full house of delighted listeners. The 
universal verdict **The best yet.”” You should 
have seen Case and McGranahan and their 
party who came from somewhere to hear the 
closing concert, and to bring back **Normal 
days.” Their faces were radiant. Mac. says, 
“Oh, how will it be, when there are ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands! ”’ 

Of the soloists, E. O, Excell, excited great 
interest. Glorious voice! and now that he has 
come under the training of Mr, F. W. Root, is 
rapidly developing into a grand oratorio singer. 
Mrs. Williams, Miss Gertrude Cornell, Miss 
Marie Bevan and Mr. Frank Root were ele- 
gant, giving their numbers in a way to secure 
the unqualified approbation of Mr. Zerrahn, 
audience and Normals. This was on Thurs- 
day night. Yesterday (Friday), we went 
through the day—omitting nothing, and clos- 
ing with an informal drill in the evening, at 
which some songs were stng, some speeches 
made and over all, for the last, fell like a bene- 
diction the “Old Hundredth” to “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” “The session 
of the National Normal for 1883 is ended,” 
said the Doctor, and we departed. 


Sixtu TERM. 





Eau Claire, Wis. 





We are in the midst of our first ‘* Normal” 
which proves to be decidedly the great musical 
event of the season here. Dr. Root, Mr. F. W. 
Root and their company are winning golden 
opinions both for their teaching and singing. 
The ‘‘choir and congregation” meeting at the 
Congregational church last evening was the 
most enthusiastic Praise Service ever held in 
this city The * Roots’ were the choir while 
the members of the Institute joined the congre- 
gation. Hundreds were unable to gain ad- 
mission and many stood spell-bound the entire 
evening. 

We only hope this Institute may be the 
fore-runner of many such musi¢al gatherings. 

L. 
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Chicago Notes. 


The “‘ Mozart Club” has been re-organized, 
and the aumber of members cut down from 
eighty to forty. The club contains the best 
male singers in the city, in fact every prominent 
soloist and choir singer is a member. Mr. M. 
L. Bartlett has been re-engaged as musical 
director. The concerts of this organization 
will no doubt be the fashionable event of the 
coming season. 

Mr, Bartlett is also director of music in the 
First Congregational church, where he is very 
much liked. 


Mr. D. M. Levett, one of our most prominent 
piano teachers, has been spending a few days 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Liebling has been teaching all summer, 
as have nearly all of the prominent teachers. 


The musical people in general are pining 
after Thomas. He was here from July gth, 
until August 1mth, We could have supported 
these concerts twice as long. 


Prof. W. L. Tomlins and daughter sailed for 
home on the 15th of August. Mr. Tomlins 
will spend a week or so in Boston. 

About one hundred thousand would be the 
total attendance, during the season of 5 weeks 
of summer concerts given by the Thomas Or- 
chestra. The attendance the last week was 
about 25,000. 


—_—_— Pe ee - 


Western Echoes, 


BY W. F. SHERWIN. 








Many people can never think of Western life 
without imagining it devoid of all cylture and 
the refinements of civilized society, forgetting 
that the great West is peopled with the most 
active and earnest of Eastern men and women 
who do not forget all they know about art and 
science when they cross the Mississippi river, 
nor lose their taste in the waters of the muddy 
Missouri. Especially is this noticeable in 
musical matters, for if you leave out Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland from Ohio, there is more 
of average musical culture in Kansas than in 
the former State. For the Sunday school As- 
sembly held recently at Ottawa, Kan., a cho- 
rus of over one hundred was quickly and easily 
gathered, mainly from the latter city, and 
their enthusiasm and devotion to hard work 
were remarkable, as well as the promptness 
with which they responded whien it was sug- 

ested as a good thing to subscribe for the 

USICAL VISITOR. 

It is perhaps not exactly right to advise a 

leasure trip to that climate. about the first of 
Fete, for when it is hot there it is—well, one 
needs summer clothing in the most economi- 
cal proportions. But the people are so thor- 
oughly in earnest in what they do, and so roy- 
ally generous in their way of doing it, that the 
weather is easily forgotten. 

When the October convention comes off the 
Visiror shall have further notes concerning 
the musical resources there and thereabouts. 

“From there to the July meetings at Chautau- 
qua was a sudden plunge into a cold bath, for 
it had been raining for many days at the latter 
place and just then the thermometer went down 
to wonderfully low figures for summer, and 
has remained there so steadily as to make the 
summer seem almost like autumn. The open- 
ing concert July 14th was a decided success, 
in which Cincinnati was handsomely repre- 
sented by Miss Adah B. Wilson, soprano, and 
Miss Julia D. Gazlay, alto. Other musical 
entertainments and concerts were in excellence 
far beyond what was ever attempted in advance 
of the t August assembly, 

T towards the northwest and taking the 


new and very pleasant route via the ‘* Chicago 
and Atlantic’ R. R. which connects with the N. 
| Y.P., & O. at Galion, I left Chautauqua in the 
hands of C. C, Case, and sought ** fresh fields 
and pastures new” at Lake Monona, the home 
of the Wisconsin Assembly, just across from 
| Madison, the beautiful capital of the State. 
} Beautiful for situation, the joy ol all Wiscon- 
sin is Madison, lying on an elevated peninsula 
between lakes Monona and Mendota. Here 
was a chorus of nearly 250, very earnest 
and enthusiastic, combining much excellent 
material. This is evident from the fact that 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful ‘*‘ Athalie,’’ which is 
| full of difficulty for inexperienced singers, was 
| given creditably and effectively on the eighth 
day after being put in rehearsal amidst the 
multitude of lectures religious and scientific, 
and the preparation of a miscellaneous concert 
which was given with great ec/at. About 200 
of this chorus are pledged— Providence per- 
mitting—to be on hand at roll-call next year 
under the same conductor. Wisconsin is as 
fertile in musical resources as in her soil, and 
boasts a large number of vocal societies. 

Returning to the great ‘“‘own and only” 
Chautauqua Assembly which opened its tenth 
annual session on Aug. 7th, the route via 
“Chicago and Atlantic” was again chosen for 
pleasure and contenience. This road deserves 
special mention for its excellence in providing 
for the comfort of passengers. The cars are 
all new and fitted up with all the latest im 
provements which can relieve the tedium cf 
travel. Ofthe musical work during the Aug- 
ust meetings at Chautauqua and also at the 
New England Assembly the Visi7or shall be 
informed in season for next issue. 


| 








Chicago Music as Heard by an 
English Writer. 


Phil. Robinson, an English “India-n,”’ a 
bosom friend of Edwin Arnold, and said to be 
one of the best English essayists since Lamb, 
writes thus of the Chicago coffee houses and 
concert rooms—queer places, by the way, for 
such a man to visit: 

“I went into sundry ‘penny gaffs,’ or cafes 
chantants, and found them, to my surprise. 
patronized by groups of men sad almost to 
melancholy. It was the music, I think, that 
made them feel so. Its effect on me, I know, 
was very chastening. 1 felt inclined to lift up 
my voice and howl. 
the company restrained me and I left. Yet I 
am told that inside these very places men stab 
each other with bowie knives and shoot each 
other with revolvers and are even sometimes 
quite disagreeable in their manners. But so 
far as my own experience goes, I seldom saw a 
gathering so unanimously solemn—I might 
even say, so tearful. It is possible, of course, 
that the music eventually maddens them, that 
it works them up about midnight into a hom- 
icidal melancholy, . But there was no profligacy 
of blood-shedding while I was there. They 
did not even offer to murder a musician.” 








7 ———- 


Another Achievement. 


A new and ingenious invention by the Clough 
& Warren Organ Co. is just coming out in the 
shape of an organ fitted with their celebrated 
qualifying tubes and adjusted to what is called 
a skeleton case, so constructed as to give the 
greatest possible scope to the musical tones. 
The keyboard, action and bellows are firmly 
fastened together and fitted into a frame-work 
of sufficient strength to be completely reliable 
and durable. With no impediment to prevent, 
the tone comes out with extraordinary power 
and fullness, thus producing an organ for con- 
cert purposes far superior to anything of ¢h7s 
class of instruments hitherto offered to the pub- 





lic, 


| The Castenas Musical Reading 


But the intense gravity of | 


ub. 


This new enterprise recently inaugurated at 
Chautauqua is meeting with great encourage- 
ment fiom eminent musicians al] over the land. 
We have been permitted to print extracts from 
the letters of some of them. 

DR. F, L. RITTER, 
of Vassar College, presents his compliments to 
the Musical Reading Club and gives some val- 
uable advice concerning books. 

PROF. ARTHUR MEES, 

of Cincinnati, chorus master of the May Fes- 
tival Society, says: ‘‘I will be glad to assist 
in so praiseworthy an undertaking as that of 
the Chautauqua Musical Reading Club.” 

MR: CARL MULLER, 
of the New Vork Corservatory of Music, writes: 
‘Sympathizing with the object of your orga- 
nization, you will please accept for the same a 
copy of my translation of Sechter’s Funda- 
mental Harmony and of my tables for writing 
elementary exercises in the study of Harmony, 
trusting they will help to promote musical 
knowledge. 

MR. GEO. BRISTOW, 
of New York College of Music, 
gratulate you and the students for their cour- 
age in attacking so deep a subject, etc.” 


writes: ‘I con- 


MR, AYRES, 
the corresponding secretary, writes us as fol- 
lows: ‘I inclose a letter from Mr. F. O. Jones, 
which is but a sample of the many kind words 
we have received. The work will now soon be 
in full blast. 
CANASERAGA, N. Y., July 2, 1883. 

Prof. E. E. Ayres, Richmond, Va 

Dear Sir,—1 see by the *“Chautauqua Assem- 
bly Herald” that you are preparing a plan for 
a *‘Musical Reading Circle,” similar to the C. 
L.S. C. The subject is one of which I have 
often thought for the past three years, and I 
am glad that now the thing is to become a 
realty. You may be sure of my hearty co- 
operation, and, if I can assist you in any way, I 
will do so to the best of my ability. 
write me and let me know concerning your 
plan, the method of carrying it out, etc. 

Yours truly, 
' F. O. Jones 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians - 


Please 





——_——_— 


x Mile. De Lussan. 


The following from leading New York pa- 
pers concernsa talented young lady well known 
in Cincinnati music circles. 

Mile. De Lussan of New York, sang for charity 
at the Catholic Institute Wednesday evening 
and won a decided success. This young lady is 
of Italian descent, but was born in this country, 
and is therefore an American girl. She is a 
young lady of rare beauty and accomplishments, 
a brunette, and bears a striking resemblance to 
Adelina Patti, but is much handsomer than 
either she or Mrs. Langtry. She has a voice of 
rare powerand sweetness and we predict that 
she will achieve great distinction as an artist. 
One of her greatest charms is the power of her 
expression, We understand that she has not 
yet sung in opera, but is soon to appear. 

Another report says: Mrs. John Sherwood’s 
rooms were rather uncomfortably crowded on 
Monday afternoon, at her reception for M. and 
Mme. von Schonberg. The music was good ; 
Mile. De Lussan especially sang with great 
sweetness and expression. This young lady’s 
likeness to Mme. Adelina Patti is so striking, 
and her voice in some of its notes so similar to 
that of the great prima donna, that it is said 
Mme. Nilsson always addresses her as ‘* Patti's 
younger sister.” 
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JACOB BLUMENTHAL, 

Born at Hamburg, October 4, 1829, pupil of 
F. W. Grund there, and of C, M. von Bocklet 
and Sechter in Vienna. His proficiency in 
piano-forte playing was attained under Halevy 
at the Conservatoire in Paris, which he en- 
tered in 1846. In 1848 he took up his resi- 
dence in London, where he became pianist to 
the Queen, and a very fashionable teacher. 
As a composer he is known by a number of 
brilliant, effective, and pretty piano-forte pieces, 
and many songs, such as ‘*The Message,” have 
become widely and justly popular. Besides 
his house in London, Blumenthal has a resi- 
dence at Eisenach. 

FREDERICK HYMEN COWEN. 

Born January 29, 1852, at Kingston, Jamaica, 
exhibited early an extraordinary love for music; 
was brought to England by his parents when 
four years old, and placed under the tuition of 
Sir Julius Benedict and Sir John Goss, whose 
“oye he remained until the winter of 1865. 
le then studied at the conservatoires of Leip- 
zig and Berlin, returning to London in 1868. 
Amongst his early works are an operetta en- 
titled ‘*Garibaldi,’’ a fantasie-sonata, trio, 
quartet, piano-forte concerto, and a symphony 
in C minor. He has also written a cantata, 
**The Rose Maiden” (1870); the incidental 
music to Schiller’s ‘*Maid of Orleans” (1871); a 
festival overture for ‘*Norwich”’ (1872); *‘ The 
Corsair,” a cantata, composed for the Birming- 
ham Festival (1876), and a symphony in C 
major. On November 22, 1876, his opera of 
**Pauline”’ was brought out by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at the Lyceum Theatre, with 
great success. Mr. Cowen is also the com. 
poser of many popular songs. 


MARY ANN VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Of Irish parentage, born at Banstead, Sur- 
rey, February 7, 1825; learned the piano-forte 
from Pixis, Dohier and Thalberg, and har- 
mony and construction from Molique. Her 
principal work was a cantata, named “Evange- 
line,’’? founded on Longfellow’s poem; she 
wrote many operettas, one of which, ‘*Widows 
Bewitched,” was performed by Mr. German 
Reed’s company in 1867, and had a long run. 
Her cantatas, ‘‘Dreamland”’ and ‘‘Evangeline,” 
were performed at Covent Garden Theatre in 
1870 and 1873. Many of her songs were very 
ang Miss Gabriel married Mr. G. E. 

arch (author of most of her librettos) in 
November, 1874, and died from the effects of 
an accident, August 7, 1877. 


JOHN LIPHOT HATTON, 


Born in Liverpool in 1809, received in his 
youth a small rudimentary instruction in music, 
but was otherwise entirely self-taught. He 
settled in London in 1830, and soon became 
known as a composer. In 1842 he was en- 
gaged in the Drury Lane Theatre, where he 
produced, in 1844, his operetta, ‘‘ The Queen 
of the Thames.” In the same year he went to 
Vienna and brought out his opera ‘Pascal 
Bruno.”” On his return to England, he pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym of ‘Cyapek,” 
several songs which met with considerable 
success. In 1848 he visited America. Hatton 
was for some years the musical director of the 
Princess Theatre, under Charles Kean, and 
whilst there composed music for ‘‘Macbeth” 
and *‘Sardanapalus,’’ 1853; ‘*Faust and Mar- 
guerite,” overture and entr’actes, 1854; ‘‘King 
Henry VIII,” 1855; ‘*Pizarro, "1856; ‘*Rich- 
ard II,” 1857, and ‘“*King Lear,’ ‘*Merchant 
of Venice” and ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 
1858. He has also composed upwards of 150 
songs (‘*Good-bye, Sweetheart,” etc.) One of 
his latest achievements was the “‘sacred drama”’ 
of ‘‘Hezekiah,”’ produced at the Crystal Palace, 
December 15, 1877. 





MICHAEL MAYBRICK (STEPHEN ADAMS,) 


A native of Liverpool, gave evidence of 
musical talents at an early age, and when eight 
years old could play fairly well on the piano- 
forte. At 22 he went to Leipzig under Mo- 
scheles and Plaidy, harmony under Richter. 
Thence to Italy, under Nava. He returned to 
England in 1870, where he sang en four with 
Mme. Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and the Na- 
tional Opera Company, respectively. He is 
the composer of a large number of songs which 
have more or less met with great success. In 
1876 his most popular song, ‘*‘ Nancy Lee,” 
touvk the country * storm. At one time the 
sale averaged 2,000 copies a week, and within 
two years, more than 100,000 had been sold. 
As composer and singer Mr. Maybrick has 
made a name, and being still blessed with 
youth, strength and developing powers, it 
would not be dangerous to prophesy a still 
more brilliant future in store for him. 





Books and Magazines. 





Up From the Cape. Published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. This book, a chapter of which appears in this 
Visrror, has received some very severe criticisms from 
the New England critics, It does not pretentt to be 
great, and was hurriedly written, but we fancy the op 
position to its views would have been the same if it had 
received the utmost care and revision. 
story of homely people who have homely ways of !ook- 
ing at things. ie ies hard, very hard, the fashionable 
follies of the day; the high pressure of business life ; 
the sham of theology and science; the unworthy bus- 
iness schemes, now so prevalent, and the thousand and 
one things of superficial life. It is because it is so true 
and aggressive that it hurts and shames, and it is little 
wonder that the attempt is being made to cry it down. 
It is too late for that, however, for the book is having a 
large sale. 


The Century for September has for its frontispiece a 
most excellent a of the poet Burns. We cannot 
enumerate all the good things of this number. It is un- 
usually attractive in every feature. Quite an excite- 
ment has already been raised as to the authorship of 
“The Bread Winners,” the new serial began in August 
and continued inthis number. There has been much 

uessing, and will be, but it seems to be the policy of 
the author and publisher to keep their secret as closely 

uarded as in the case of “Saxe Holm” and others. 
Whe story is good, however, and is another addition to 


the many fine serials published in the Century. All 
the departments of this number are crowded with in- 
teresting articles, not the least interesting being the 


Bric-a-brac, Uncle Remus’ talks and Stockton’s funny 
“Story” 

Our St. Nicholas has failed to reach us at this 
writing. 


The North American Review for September would 
seem to be rather heavy reading for hot weather, judg- 
ing from the titles alone, but the articles are written in 
so interesting a manner and are so apropos, considering 
the state of the country, that it isa pleasure as well as 
a profit to peruse them. The prominent subjects are 
“rate Regulations of Corporate Profits,” T. M. Cooley, 
Chief Justice, Michigan; “ Municipal Reform,” Hon. 
John A. Kasson; “Class Distinctions in the United 
States,” by Richard Grant White ; ‘Shooting at Sight,” 
Chief Justice Jackson, Ga.; “Facts About the Caucus 
and Primary,”” Walter Green; &c., &c., &c. The Re- 
view is published at 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. + 





Programs. 





Why don’t somebody set the fashion of con- 
cert programs on cards—double if you like 
—like the order of dances in use at balls, a pro- 
gram that can be carried in the vest pocket? 

Half the common sheet consists of repetitions, 
which had better be omitted altogether or 
»rinted on the other side. If German, French, 

talian or Spanish titles are given, why not fol- 
fow them in every case with a clear translation ? 
And, often, would not English be accurate as 
well as more convenient? Sadlade is no better 
than éallad; nor romansa than romance; nor 
etude than study; Avec accom, ent de piano 
is nothing different from piano accompaniment. 
Einleitung nowise differs from introduction. Of 
such domesticated words as mocturne, aria, fan- 
taste, concerto, intermesto—which have practi- 
cally become English—we have no complaint 
to make; but violoncello is the same instrument, 
whether it ends with ¢ or e Music is not 
changed by having an unfamiliar foreign name, 


Itisa homely | 











though fools so imagine, Walts and valse are 
the same dance, and minuet and menuetto are 
blood-sisters. Serious is as good an adjective 
asSserieuse, and celebrated as célébre. How dif- 
ferent is Adend from — or galop from 
gallop, or marche from march, Are chromatic 
and pathetic “ee in meaning by ending 
them with sgue ? hy should American pro- 
grams be Frenchified or Germanized ?.-—Art 
Journal. 





* 


Good Words for “ Pure Delight.” 


Chicago Standard: “Here is a new song-book for 
the Sunday-school which we think will find a large 
acceptance. The First Baptist church used selections 
from its pages on Children’s Day, and the music for the 
occasion was beautiful and appropriate. The volume 
carries some familiar names on its title page. There 
are Responsive Services at the back.” 

Rev. RS. Lindsay, Rock Creek, Ohio: “ Ex 

ackage with fifty-five “Pure Devicurs” at hand, I 

ave been all through the book several times and like 
it better every time. “I could not do without thee,” 
“ Let me Praise thee,” “ Gather them in,” “ Jesus with 
me all the time,” “ Altogether lovely,” “*"Tis good to 
sing praises,” “ Tothe Lord Jesus Christ be the glory,” 
etc., etc,, etc., are singing through me all the time. 

ours 


R. S. Linpsay. 


‘usical Dopper, 


Scientifie version of “ Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star.” 





Scintillate, scintillate, gegen vivific; 
Fain would I fathom thy nature specific. 
Loftily poised in wether capacious, 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous. 


When torrid Pheebus refuses his presence, 
And ceases to lamp us with fierce incandescence, 
Then you illumine the regions supernal— 
Scintillate, scintillate, semper nocturnal. 


Then the victim of hospiceless peregrination 
Gratefully hails your minute coruscation ; 

He could not determine his journey’s direction 
But for your bright scintillating protection. 


Lying in state—Diplomacy. 


Never try to tell what you don’t know, Life 
is too short. 


The work of the hardy miner is all in vein. 
Yet he is happy when ’tis ore. 


The potato, with all its eyes, is the most sus- 
ceptible of vegetables. It is so easily mashed, 


A tailor was startled the other day by the re- 
turn of a bill which he had sent to an editor, 
with a notice that the ‘‘manuscript was respect- 
fully declined.’ 


In speaking of the music of Jephthah, the 
Dramatic News, of New York says: The 
Grand March ‘*On to the Battle-Field”’ will live 
longer than its author. 


The cantata of Jephthah, by Phin. G. Hull, 
published by John Church & Co, of this city, 
promises to be one of the most popular Bible 
cantatas ever issued in this country.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

An official and volunteer organist of a 
church being asked to assist in passing around 
the plate, replied that he didn’t object to play- 
ing the organ, but he did object to being the 
monkey. 


A new dramatic cantata, by Mr. P, G. Null, 
a rising young composer of Cincinnati, will be 
put on¢he road early in September with a 
company com of the best talent available. 
—New York ic News. 


Somebody put a small mud turtle about the 
size of a silver dollar, in a bed at a New Jersey 


hotel, and the stran who was omane to 
that room, on oretien to retire caught sight 
of it, He at once resumed his clothes, remark- 
ing: ‘*I expected to havea pretty lively night 
of it, but if. they’re as big as that I don’t pro- 
pose to get in with ’em." 

















Mr. Phin. G. Hull, author of “ Jephthah,” 
and A. P. Wilkins, of Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
have formed a partnership—Jephthah Combi- 
nation. During the coming season they will 
send directors through the Central and South- 
ern States with costumes, stage fixtures and 
lithograph advertising, to effect its production. 
Musical societies and singing classes will do 
well to take hold of it. 


Man, born of woman, is of few days and no 
teeth. And, indeed, it would be money in his 
ag sometimes, if he had less of either. As 
‘or his days, he wasteth one third of them, and 
as for his teeth, he has convulsions where he cuts 
them,and as the last one comes through, lo, the 
dentist is twisting the first one out, and the last 
end of that man’s jaw is worse than the first, 
being full of porcelain and a roof-plate built to 
hold blackberry seeds. 


A young gentleman of Austin, of the lacka- 
daiscal Oscar Wilde type of idiot, hung to a 
sun-flower, went into an Austin Avenue restau- 
rant, one day last week, to get some breakfast; 
and, by the way, he has the appetite of a Mis- 
souri journalist on an excursion, and is gifted 
with the digestive organs of a boa-constricter. 

** How do you want your eggs biled ?” 

**T want them soft.”’ 

** How soft?” 

Very soft. I want them to match my 
voice.” — Texas Siftings. 


The critic of the Repudlican was in the par- 
quette of the Opera House last evening with a 
compass, theodolite, transit, tuning fork, 
water-gauge, box level and sextants criticisin 
the music for all that was out. He discove: 
that there was a portion ofa sixteenth note in 
Beethoven’s second symphony elided, that Miss 
Thursby’s staccato was too bravuro, that Mrs. 
Cole gave too much con moto in the mezzo of 
her barcarole, and that the orchestra was some 
what appoggiatura in its largando of the con- 
certed “opuses. The only thing for Mr. 
Thomas to do under the circumstances is to re- 
peat the concert and try to do better.— Denver 
Tribune. 














Rew Music, 


The Silver Horn. Song. and Chorus. Words and 
music by Henry C. Work. Price... . . . 30 cts. 


Another of Mr. Work’s characteristic Both 
the words and music are peculiar and io thor- 
oughly good. This song is fresh from Mr. Work’s pen. 


A Saucy Rogue. Song. By A. L. Powell. Price 8 cts. 
With bows and arrows in his 





Love and Friendship. Duet. Pinsuti. Price . 50 cts, 
A fine duet for baritone and soprano, but is also sait- 


able to be sung by similar as soprano and alto or 
tenor and bees, oderately ult and very good. 

$ A “9 . AD Ballad ames 
"Om arene. ure title by ny Price’ dp cts. 


Much of the success of this oy oy depend u 
manner in which it is sung. good r 
will be able to make it very interesting and effective. 


of good tase oo ph nF ggg pelle be Pam as 
a solo. 





ee es re ‘ 
A song of pleasing melody whose sentiment is indi- 
cated by its title. 


The Oracle Proven False. Waltz Song. Words by 
Mary Aigne de Vere. Music by Jane Artes, 
ES TE Re aT do wig do 60 904.0 40 cts. 


She plucked a little daisy flower, 
With fringe of snow and heart of gold ; 
All pure without and warm within, 
And stood to have her fortune told. 
“He loves me,” low she musing said. 
And plucked the border, leaf by leaf, 
“A little” —*“too much” —‘“‘not at all,” 
“With truest heart beyond belief.” 


WF ighe hed Wings. Song. Words by Oxenford. Mus'c 
y Ciro Pinsuti. Price... ........ 380 cts. 

A pretty ballad in waltz movement and for voices of 
low range. Pinsuti’s songs need no encomiums. 


O Holy N Aria. Words by Longfellow. Music 
|  & ak « eos ee OW ee 40 cts. 


This recitative and air was written for and is sung by 
Miss Dora Henninges, the talented young American 
vocalist. It is somewhat difficult in execution, and 
classic in treatment, but will be found useful by ad- 
vanced singers as well as young students who are not 
afraid of work. 


Flowers. Waltz Song. Words by Eva Allerton. 
Borris by Chas. Gilbert. “Stewer title. Price 50 cts. 
Among the numberless waltz songs now published 
this will take a worthy place. The music is pretty and 
taking, the chorus is remarkably effective and as a 
whole will compare favorably with any that have gone 


it. 
Down in Ohio. A “,penny-royal” Song and Chorus. 
Wiese... Pee Ee wa ere. ace 


Written for and dedicated to the “ Penny-royal Re- 
union Association,” of Oxford, O. The song is not all 
together a local one, as it would appear, but will make 
a pleasant one to sing at any time and place. 


Voice of the Nightingale. Song for Soprano. Words 
? acme Furman. Muse by Karl Otto Heyer. 
Cees we eer nes coe sess + - OCS. 


A song much above the ordina melodious and 
plonsing. The piano part is in itself a fine piece of 
work, the asa whole appealing to all the higher 
musical qualities of the mind. It can be strongly recom- 


mended for concert and professional use. 
Let A White Sail Glimmer. Waltz. Song fer Soprano 
an See, «NOR, 8k et tw 8 50 cts 


Another song of the same grade as the preceding. 
This writer's music is of a ws ye quality, classical 
written and yet attractive and pleasing to the less ad. 
var°ed musician as well as to the professional. 


SACRED. MUSIC. 


Te Deum Laudamus in E flat. By John Yoakley. 
Cte eee lh'n a ots + 0h ee 6 0's 8 $1.00 

A lengthy but very fine Te Deum, which is full of 
and well chosen harmonies. It cannot fail to 

with choirs and choruses. While 
mostly written in four parts it has a pleasing variety of 
solos, duets, &c., the alto solo being especially good. 
=> not hard though requiring attentive study to do 





FA RE Sr ee 6 oe 40 cts. 

A pretty piece for the piano, largely in the Minor 

key, giving it a subdued and comawtnn palnies charac- 

ter. It is well written and has some excellent passages 
for left hand marcato practice. 


Crue! Heart Mazourka. (Hartes Herz.) By Edmund 
Abesser, Op. 269, No.6. Price... .... 80 cts. 
Like the “Shady Rill,” also in the Minor key, plain- 
tive and almost sad in some of its tones, but beautiful 
even in its sadness. There are times when no other 
music is so satisfying and acceptable as this, [t is an 
excellent study. 


Citizen Galop. By Cari Volti. Price... .. 40 cts. 
A spirited composition of the 1 de, 
oan capidty. popu ar gra e very 


Waltz. Arranged from airs in Pascal's New 

Opera, by “Winthrop.” Price... .... 40 cts, 

This is a brilliant waltz of ~ na og difficulty from the 

new comic ra, now so popular in Europe. Th 1- 
odies are jodicionsty selected and well arvenged. hime 


One of those little gems that are always welcome. 
Though in the form of a reverie, it is brilliant and 
showy. It has delighted all who have heard it. 
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When Jesus Comes. Transcribed for the piano by 

Berthold Marks. Price......... 40 cts 

A beautiful arrangement of this world renowned gos- 

pel song by P. P. Bliss. The variations are not hard, 

though scemingly so, and the melody is never lost sight 

of in any of the changes. We believe this will become 
immensely popular as it deserves to be 


The Golden Quartet, Mazourka By John Horn 
Pri 


THO. oo os s « — °° 6 cts 
A mazourka of the third grade of difficulty, with the 
movement peculiar to this class of pieces, well marked 


and clearly defined. Useful to teachers 
Cymbie Potpourri. From Pascal's new opera. By 
“Winthrop.” Price .. . 75 cts 
This potpourri contains the principal melodies of this 
charming opera,carefully and judiciously arranged in the 
popular grade of difficulty. 


Little Nella’s Polonaise. In C. By S. G. Pratt 


Price . ‘eo a 35 cts, 

To our mind this is one of the best of this well known 
author's works. It is not classic as much of his music 
is, and it is not trashy, because itissimple. The author 


of the tragic opera “ Zenobia” has no need to be 
ashamed of this little polonaise 


VIOLIN & PIANO. 


in the Gleaming. Annie Harrison. Price. . 10 cts 

This peowes song is pore pet into instrumental form 
and makes a pleasing duet for the violin and piano, or 
flute and piano 


'l Take You Home Agsin & } 
Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall, | 
All of our violin and piano music, besides having the 
violin solo printed over the piano part, has the violin 
music printed on a separate sheet, which sheet accom 
nies all of our duct music without extra charge. 
"hese two songs are thus printed and the ‘we are sold 
for the price named. 


Price . 30 cts 


Medley Quadrilles. B. Marks. Price 50 cts, 
Containing some of the newest and most popular 

music arranged as a medicy quadrille. Figures of the 

dance are printed in the music which adis to its value 

for dance purposes. 

Norine Maurine Waltz, Eddie Fox. Price 30 cts 


A pleasing arrangement of this famous song for violin 
or flute and piano. Tastefully and brilliantly arranged. 


The Kerry Dance. J.L. Molloy. Price 30 cts 
Uniform with the above in style and arrangement, 

though the two songs are quite unlike. Quaint and 

pleasing 

Flower Song. Gustave Lange. Price 30 cts 
This ever popular piano piece is here easily and neatly 

arranged for the violin or flute and piano, aud this com- 


bination of instruments is remarkably effective in this 
beautiful melody 


Easy Violin or Flute 
Solos. 


Cryste! Loke Polke. Rowe ) 
Flower Song. Lange Price. . 0 cts 
The Kerry Dance. Molloy.) 

These Pieces are full sheet music size and the three 


are issued in one number for the above pric« (sood 
music at a remarkably low price 
Medley Quadriile. B. Marks. Price . . 80 cts 


A brilliant arrangement of favorite melodies, with the 
figures of the dance added 
I'll Take you Home Again, Kathleen 

Westendorf 

Leaf by Leafthe Roses Fall. Bishop. » Price 3 cts 
In the Gloaming. Harrison 
Bridal Chorus, Lohengrin,”’ Wagner } 

Four popular pieces for 30 cts.! Comment is needless 


Norine Maurine. Fox.) 
Flee as a Bird. Spanish. > Price ~ cts 
Old Osken Bucket. Kiallmark. } 


Still another selection of solo music for the flute or 
violin. Beautiful melodies that never die 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


’ Faust. 


No. 45. March, ‘*Marguerite.’ 
An arrangement in march form of the celebrated 
waltz in Gounod’s “Faust.” 
No. 46. March, ‘‘Fruehling.’’ Parlow-Lewis. 
A fine arrangement of Mendelssohn's “Spring Song.” 
No. 47. Selections, ‘‘P. P. Bliss’ Gospel Songs,’’ No 
1. Lewis. 
An orchestral arrangement of some of P. P. Bliss’ 
most popular “Gospel Songs.” 


Send for catalogue and price lists of our orchestra and 
brass band music. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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K. DOME GEZA, 


INTRODUCTION. 
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Specimen Page from the New Dramatic Cantat 


dene CP I 


“JEPHTHAH AND HIS BAUGHTER.” 


A highly interesting and effective work in three acts, consisting of rousing choruses, beautiful, brilliant 
and effecting melodies, duets, trios, and quartets. 

The plot is of unusual historical interest, the outlines of which are found in the Book of Judges. The Cantata is well cal- 
culated for the study of musical societies. Every number is complete in itself, making it an excellent book for conventions and 
singing classes. 

16 The scene opens in a Jewish palace of 

assembly in Mizpeh, with a chorus of 

ews, mourning the oppression of Gilead. 

Camp Guard No. 1,—Halt! who comes there? A.—At the guard-post, near the mountain ga Jephthab, ic aeiees. is ional, 
Arnold. —A messenger from the outer post. | base, awaits a man who bas journeyed hither 4 great shout of praise is sent up in 


































































































































































































C. @.—Whither bound? from the land of Tob; he desires to beshown a grand chorus, **Praise the Lord.” ™ 
A.—To the camp of Israel. to the prince’s camp. asemmag ee = the camp, and 
C. @4.—To whom are you sent? Elon.—His name? «ly: sed poke Oe peg i 4 
: . j . : 9 come home,” and ** Hail, all Hai', Jeph- 
A.—I have a mes to the prince Elon. A, Shall I bring the man hither? thah ‘ll be our head,” closes the scene. De 
C. G.—Advance an give the countersign. [ A. Elon.—His name, I say? The second scene records the vow that ; 
gives countersign. : A.—He is a warrior and a man of mighty valor. if the Lord would deliver the child:en 
C. G.—Pass on. | Enter Arnold, from Left, Elon.—And his name? of Ammon into his hands, he would 
approaching Elon. Salutes.| A.—His name is Jephthah. eg a ae the Lesd whatsoever met 
im first at the door of his house when 
Elon.—Whither comest thou, and what would | Al/l.—Jephthah? he seburacd from wor in peece. This 
ye have? Elon.—Bring the man hither. [Exit Arnold.] xcene confains a march, ‘‘On to the 
Battle-Field,” which is one of the most 
No. 4, PRAISE THE LORD. Full Chorus. taking things in the entire production; . 
Con Spirito. and when properly put on, according to j 
14 jobiemsnsabainsibiies 1 — —_—_—__—. propersy Pp g .- 
to c a a a e-* #— _5 —-9- the rather elaborate directions for by 
|} —_o-1e 99 p—0-0-1-+-+ - at ' am “tj marching and counter marching, and i 
al 7 y eB I |? ae ~ ee ee = with suitable properties, will be fine : 
Praise the Lord, we praise Him for his kindness, Praise the Lord,we praise Him ev-er-more, For indeed. A very pretty scene is that of 
\ Iphigenia, the daughter, just before she 
3 : = S 4 me Sha =: \_| x is sacrificed, ‘‘Now Slowly Sinks my 
Cae Tage cma coaliecail | Sh DAE Lae 44 = = tad «——4 Setting Sun.” The tragedy of her 
(aa eSee Yaa ses ss: we =s . Spe death closes the final scene. The music 
“gig: = ‘ LEM, A A s distie is as easy as consistent with the theme, 
ov . nett ; . . but contains many elements of giandeur. 
Praise the Lord,we praise Him for his kindness, Praise the Lord,we praise Him ev-er more, For It is impossible to foretell the fate of 
> Se. a 2. eee a4 a musical or dramatical production be- ; 
8 = - - A} @'@ = #e . : : 
7 a ee oe ae x_ ee] @_ 2-2 - ——+j— mig -| fore it has been tested on the stage and 
—— +7- {6 .-0—#. t [aeons i 2 5- ee th | received the verdict of an impartial but 
aa rather capricious public. ‘* Jephthah 
re and his Daughter’ has the necessary 
{- by = ty eae Ny elements of popu'arity. The music is 
ad a ot , not heavy, neither is it monotonous. It 
= Gta oe is varied from the solemnity of mourn- 
; y 
rvs ~ im . a + ing to the joy of victory. It has many 
> 4 - light airs, which will be carried away ; 
: oe £ — @ + @ Of a pa + os re -_ = ©? 4, + and reproduced from memory. We . 
| pp ee think M 
s— ay ==s tr t= a Ne RST ME ee _ ee ° think Mr. Hull’s cantata is destined to q 
~ seh wrt eB * et 08 ED <7 = — ——-f—+{_ be the most popular composed in recent Be." 
t ¥v oP me pt (i years.— Cincinnati Critic. a 
Cres. - - ° e * ? oe SPE Ws * 7 
- a ~ — — 4 ; ee Se ae <r e Jephthah can be rendered by the ‘ 
re — veo . g — ——- —g— -- ‘ 
ct AO bad meet? i. —+--¥ = average chorus with ten rehearsals and 4 
aa a eee as t : a ¥ we se thie Eerd with but little expense for costumes and 
He hathsent to us astrong deliv’rer,Strong and might - y, a r€ Td. stage Gixteres. ‘The book is handsomely 
| ; . a . . 
Pty : ; a ee a etge 3 Oe eT 3 bound in boards, with picture title. 
; a OS A SR RS ARE ee CERN woe is 
Ss 7 5 4 so 
Gat no reer isas es —~— le a- Price, $7.50 per Dozen, 
— ————_ . Pe eae be 
PS 
He hath sent to us astrong deliv’rer,Strong and mighty in ss is Fopen. € praise the Lord. 75 Cents each. 
AE. Se nits @_—___ — 
i— x A Bh eo ote | PUBLISHED BY 
\ |__}— 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
ALL KINDS OF 

















Musical Merchandise. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


THE FAMOUS GENEVA 


MUSIC BOSSES. 


We have just received a new stock of the above cele 
brated make of Music Boxes, comprising all grades and 
styles in plain and elegantly finished cases, playing the 
ohoisestand latest operatic and popular airs 

The Geneva Musie Bexes are known as the 
best in the world, and are greatly superior to other 
Swiss and French manufactures. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND GENERAL MU- 
SICAL MERCHANDISE. 


> 
Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make 
this branch of our business a specialty, we are enabled 
in many respects to offer inducements over other 


CORNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as Comrto/s, Distin 
& Besson, as wellas medium quality instruments we 
keep constantly in stock ; also, a complete line of other 


Musical instruments, such as 


A PRESENT selected from the above list can not 


fail to prove acceptable, and will be a source of pleasure 
in the home and social circle, long after the holidays 
are over 

Send for Price List and Catalogues to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 


—~THE— 


MARVELOUS ORGANINA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves 


Organina with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00, 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 











“Chorus Castle,” 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND CHORAL CLASSES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and grand 
choruses, secular and sacred, and el. gant glees, and 
part songs, humorous and sentime: tal. 


SP EVERY PIECE TESTED.6 


**Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for pr..ctice and 
public performance; there is mo space devoted to 
elemen ary work In conjunction with “ The Re.im cf 
Song” the “Chorus Castle” affords a glori us oucfit fo 
every teacher and c.nductor in the coming musica 
campaign. 


B@”Examine ‘Chorus Castle.”’ if you have nct 
already seen ‘Palace of Song’’ examine that al.o. 


Price of «ach by mail 75 cts., $7.50a dozen, by express 
Spec men of cither vovk sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 con's. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


JEPHTHAH 


And Hig Daughter. 
A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts. 
BY PHIN. G. HULL. 


We will send musical directions with books of “J eph- 
thah”’ and costumes complete, to any part of Amevica, 
on reasunable terms. We will also, at a moderate price, 
furuish to societies or individuals who desire to pro- 
duce “‘ Jephthah,” a fine line of lithograph advertising, 
including all the principal scenes of the play; you can 
make money by it. “ Jephthah” has no rival, and can 


| 
} 
} 
| 


be prepared by the average musical society in ten | 


rehearsals. eter ahs 
APPLY ‘rO 
Hull & Wilkins’ Combination of Cincinnati. 


Permanent address with 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





THE 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first aqperes, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 


cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 
gressive teachers it has been st ard 
from the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 


both in America and Europe, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
in Character !! 


The Elements are PR E 

The Exercises are 

The Pieces are PROG 1 in everything!!! 
Rr 


in Statements ! 

® 1. The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 

study of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

Il. That every one who can speak’can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM. 

Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
ULUM. 

B@ Price of the Musicat CurRicutum $3.00.-68 


JOHN CHURCH €& CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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~ JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 
CENERAL ACENTS. 


A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS ¢LUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 
singing class, choir, and convention books to print over 
and over again in these works nearly the same matter 
in regard to Elementary Principles. Much of this mat- 
ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 
both teacher and pupil would rather see filled with 
music. 

We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB, 


We give a copy with every six or more of our 
singing. books ered. Alone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS’ CLUB is Twenty-Five cents. We call 
special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
Cincinnati, 
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